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By TrisTrRAM P. CoFFIN 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


THE FOLK BALLAD 
AND THE LITERARY 
BALLAD: AN ESSAY 
IN CLASSIFICATION 





F OLKLORISTS have long talked of the ballad in oral tradition. 


It is past high time that they turned their attention more searchingly 
to the ballad in print, in the anthologies and books of verse. One of 
my recent papers made an effort along such lines as it tried to estab- 
lish the process by which ballad poems come into being in oral 
tradition." Among other things, this paper concluded that ballads 
that measure up to the standards of Western European literary taste 
come about by chance, as a product of untrained genius working 
sporadically, at different times in history, without conscious literary 
aims. The present paper is designed to continue my probings along 
these lines, this time to scan lyrics and ballads,’ folk and literary, 
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in an effort to see the extent to which such poems are successes or 
failures in Western European eyes, to classify such works according 
to the literary technique employed by the author(s), and so to give 
critics a foundation off which to base their remarks. 


In making these classifications there will be a normal tendency 
to indicate that one group is superior to another—at least from the 
Western European point of view—and certainly I will express 
opinions aleng these lines. For while the fact that folk ballads and 
poems based on folk ballads are successes or failures may go without 
saying,® it is not completely customary for teachers and scholars to 
admit that even the best folk-produced poetry is inferior to the ballads 
created by Keats, Scott, and the other best poets. Somehow such 
statements seem snobbish, or at least undemocratic, and usually one 
avoids what looks like an unfair comparison by saying that the folk 
ballads and the literary ballads are actually different sorts of things. 
In a land of equality and respect for “natural knowledge,’ one is 
safe this way. Nevertheless, it shall be a purpose of this paper to 
state that the folk ballad and the literary ballad are very much the 
same sort of thing, that comparisons are unfair only in the fact 
that the literary ballad is almost sure to come out on top, and that 
the methods used by the folk poets “sporadically, at different times 
in history, without conscious literary aims” are still very much the 
same methods as those used all at once and consciously by our best 
poets when they decide to write a poem that will be a ballad. The 
difference is, of course, that the poet with his trained, urbane mind 
utilizes the potential of the ballad form in ways that simply don’t 
occur to the untrained geniuses among the folk. 

To get on with the classifications, however, we can easily estab- 
lish six groups that lead ever within the drawing-room: 1) ballads 
which are generally felt to have no literary merit; 2) ballads which 
contain flashes of literary merit; 3) ballad poems; 4) poems that 
are re-written ballads; 5) poems that are developed from ballads; 
6) and poems that use balladry and folklore as a plane of refer- 
ence, As this is being done, we can compare representatives of each 
group as to literary merit. When finished, we have pigeon-holes 
because of which future criticism of any folk or literary ballad should 
be easier and, it is hoped, more honest. 


1 Batrtaps oF No LitrerRArRY MERIT 


The first group, ballads which are generally felt to contain no 
literary merit, can be dispensed with quickly. Most ballads, especially 
those in the first stage of development and the degenerate ones in 
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the final stage of development, fall into this classification. Unimagin- 
ative, trite, frequently maudlin, if not garbled, these songs rely only 
on the quaintness of their environment, the cause they serve, or 
the beauty of their melody for their appeal. In our society, they 
appear impossible from any critical point of view—regardless of 
how much they may yield to the anthropologist, sociologist, psycholo- 
gist, or the professional folklorist. Typical of this group, at least in 
its quality if not in its oral circulation, is Woody Guthrie’s “Pretty 
Boy Floyd,”* which begins with this emotion-charged situation, 

It was in the town of Shawnee, 

On a Saturday afternoon, 


His wife beside him in the wagon, 
And into town they rode. 


A deputy sheriff approached him 
In a manner rather rude, 

With vulgar words of anger 
Which Mis’ Floyd overheard. 


and continues on to tell how Floyd “grabbed a log chain” and “laid 
that deputy down,” an act which forced him to take “to the country 
to live a life of shame.” Nevertheless, even though “every crime in 
Oklahoma was added to his name,” “there’s many a starving family” 
for whom “‘the outlaw paid the mortgage or left a $1000 bill.” 

Providing one is not blinded by juice from “the grapes of wrath,” 
Floyd’s story is clearly the story of a degenerate sadist dressed up by 
use of the “Robin Hood” formula. Floyd, who was once billed by the 
Literary Digest as “Oklahoma’s Bandit King’”’’ was, to be sure, a 
colorful outlaw. He robbed one bank two blocks from his mother’s 
home, unmasked, pausing during the operation to converse with old 
acquaintances. But he is also said to have tied a nude girl to his 
car bumper and used her body for target practice. Certainly there 
is no record of his leaving $1000 notes to help out needy families, 
and one can wager he would have driven his grandmother out-of- 
doors had it served his purpose. But time and a cause do strange 
things to fact, and Guthrie, as is his artistic right, sees Floyd’s life 
as a struggle between innocent oppressed and oppressor. What events 
the composer has seen fit to include have simply been recast according 
to the widespread concept of the highwayman as a particularly 
proud member of a downtrodden mass, who only robs those who can 
afford being robbed and who uses his booty to relieve the suffering 
of the destitute. The result is one long, sentimentalized cliché. 

As no genius has touched the lines of “Pretty Boy Floyd,” it has 
no claim to literary stature in our world. Its best stanza, 
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Now as through this world I’ve wandered, 
I’ve seen many kinds of men; 

Some will rob you with a six-gun, 

And some with a fountain pen. 


fails, not so much because it echoes Oscar Wilde, as because it is 
out of place and relies on a prejudice expected in the reader but 
not developed in the song. 


2 BaALLaps CONTAINING FLASHES OF LITERARY MERIT 


Compare “Pretty Boy Floyd” with the standard version of “Jesse 
James” which opens, 


Jesse James was a lad who killed many a man. 
He robbed the Glendale train. 

He stole from the rich and he gave to the poor, 
He’d a hand and a heart and a brain. 

Chorus: 

Poor Jesse had a wife to mourn for his life, 
Three children, they were brave, 

But that dirty little coward that shot Mr. Howard 
Has laid Jesse James in his grave.® 


Allowing for the fact that James died through treachery, one finds 
the situation and the formula here much as it was in ‘Pretty Boy 
Floyd.” James, in actuality, was little better than Floyd. A daring 
robber, he seems to have embarked on his career after various in- 
justices rendered his family and his friends in Quantrell’s guerillas 
by the Union government. But he too was cruel, killing in cold 
blood, and robbing for other motives than the rather Keynesian onc 
of helping the poor by taking from the rich. In the ballad, the com- 
posers (Billy Gashade and the rest) treat him as a Robin Hood in 
the fashion that Guthrie treats Floyd. But the song conveys its mes- 
sage of the innocent forced into wrong much more effectively than 
Guthrie’s song does. To be sure, the phrasing of the ballad as a 
whole is sub-literary, but in spots genius has left its mark in a manner 
not to be found in “Pretty Boy Floyd,” so that one suspects that 
could “Jesse James’ be away from print long enough one or two 
variants of it might evolve into a poem of some merit. 

The opening stanza has two lines showing some subtlety of sym- 
bolism and greatness of phrasing. “Jesse James was a lad who killed 
many a man” emphasizes a David and Goliath relationship that enlists 
sympathy for the outlaw at once. What’s more, the final line of the 
stanza is even stronger, “He’d a hand and a heart and a brain.” 
No where in literature is there a better capsule description of the 
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hero, be he Robin Hood, Odysseus, or Abe Lincoln. And the chorus, 
with its mention of the brave, broken family and its utter scorn for 
the Iscariot-like betrayer, is also moving, Had the man who phrased 
these lines been able to phrase the others at the same level, “Jesse 
James” would indeed be great. But he was not able, and the rest of 
the song jangles on to trite conclusions, and the ballad fails as a 
poem. 

“John Henry” is usually cited as the best of the purely American 
folksongs. Like “Jesse James,” it falls in Group 2, although its many 
texts contain more flashes of literary merit than do those of the 
outlaw ballad.” The theme of the song is the triumph of the animal 
strength of the black man over machinery, and so the more highly 
developed intelligence, of the whites. That the struggle taxes the 
black man to death gives a curious counterpoint and depth to what 
would otherwise be a simple strongman tale. The Negro’s idea of 
the white attitude and his naive enthusiasm for life are revealed 
graphically by certain lines. Anyone will respond to the humanity 
in, 

De rock so tall an’ John Henry so small, 
Dat he lied down his hammer an’ he cried. 


Before I'd let did steam drill beat me down, 
I'd hammer my fool self to death. 

or in, 
Well a man ain’t nothin’ but a man 
And before I let that steam drill beat me down 
I'll die with a hammer in my hand. 


Also, where is the personality of the Simon Legree-like white master 
stated more concisely than in the unnecessary curse, “Nigger, damn 
yo soul”? Or the enjoyment of physical achievement better than in, 


“Nigger, why don’ you sing?” 
“I’m throwin’ twelve poun’s from my hips on down, 
Jes’ listen to de col’ steel ring ...”? 


Or the admiration for one’s own accomplishments better than in, 


” 


“I b’lieve this mountain’s sinkin’ in... 
*“Ain’t nothin’ but my hammer suckin’ win’.” ? 


Then, too, the ballad frequently closes on a most plaintive note, 


They took John Henry to the tunnel 

And they buried him in the san’ 

An’ every locomotive comes whistlin’ by 

Says “There lies a steel-drivin’ man, Lawd, Lawd, 
There lies a steel-drivin’ man.” 
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The texts of “John Henry” show remarkable poetic insight, but the 
ballad is uneven—and ultimately that is its great weakness as a work 
of art. 


3 BaLttap PoEMsS 


There are, however, a baker’s dozen or more traditional ballads 
from Britain that do measure up as units and are widely accepted 
as excellent poems. Probably the very best are the Scott “The Twa 
Corbies,” the Percy ‘Sir Patrick Spens,” and the Mackie-Macmath 
“Lord Randal.” The first and third of these songs are widespread, 
with many inferior variants. The second, while not uncommon, has 
lost much vigor in its oral tradition and will soon be gone from the 
repertoire of the folk. 

“The Twa Corbies” (Child 26) is my favorite and is to my 
mind the best bit of folk art the world has produced. Though probably 
arriving at its final form fairly late, this ballad retains a strong medieval 
flavor which culminates in the almost Anglo-Saxon last lines. 


Mony a one for him maks mane, 

But nane sall ken whar he is gane: 

O’er his white banes, when they are bare, 
The wind sall blaw for evermair. 


A beast-dialogue between two symbols of death, its economy and 
reserve are the very qualities of balladry that critics and men of letters 
have admired and tried to copy for 200-odd years now. Perhaps of 
all its features, the selection of symbolic detail distinguishes it the 
most. The opening stanza presents the speaker alone and susceptible 
to the “desert places” of the Universe. The birds he hears are the 
traditional birds of death, who look on humanity as a meal and 
no more. The human they speak of is a young, well-born human— 
with everything in the world to live for: a hound, a hawk, and a 
lady fair. But soon it becomes clear that neither hound, nor hawk, 
nor lady fair can afford to live in the past. So the birds of carrion 
are to have their meal and build their nest of the symbols of love 
and youth: bonny blue een and gowden hair. The final stanza brings 
the whole to its heartless conclusion, presenting the routine of the 
funeral and the forgetting with full irony. “Where is the horse? 
Where is the rider?” “The great sea rolled on as it rolled 5000 years 
ago.” Every line serves its purpose, and there is no let up in the 
entire poem. 

The other famous variant, “The Three Ravens” (also Child 26), 
obviously was touched by a different sort of folk genius from the genius 
that fashioned “The Twa Corbies,” and it lacks the directness of 
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phrasing and the starkness of the Scott ballad. Here the fidelity of 
the hound, the hawk, and the “fallow doe” is sufficient to protect 
the man from the Universe and the disgrace of no burial, and the 
poem concludes. on the well-worn note: “the girl who died for love.” 
There are great lines in the poem, especially in the last two stanzas, 
but, on the whole, the phraseology could be improved in the early 
portions. One doesn’t feel the power of the unit as one feels it in 
“The Twa Corbies.” 

To go over “Sir Patrick Spens” (Child 58A) and “Lord Randal” 
(Child 12A) line by line seems rather unnecessary. From the well- 
known texts one can see the same qualities that distinguish “The 
Twa Corbies’—starkness, economy, inevitability of phrasing, sug- 
gestiveness of symbol, and uniform excellence in the lines. “Sir Pa- 
trick Spens,” of course, contains a number of cliché stanzas. Every 
letter reader in the ballad laughs and then cries upon receiving bad 
news. Yet, the laugh fits particularly well in this ballad as an ironic 
forerunner to the tears of genuine sorrow that Sir Patrick must cry 
upon reading the summons that will lead him to his death. Also, 
the ballad is distinguished by one of the most famous stanzas in all 
folksong: 


Late, late yestreen I saw the new moone, 
Wi the auld mone in hir arme, 

And I feir, I feir, my deir master, 
That we will cum to harme. 


and by a magnificent closing description of the. duty-bound men, 
at the feet of their captain halfway home, while the court ladies, 
holding the tools of their occupation, wait in vain for the chance 
to flirt and love, 
O lang, lang may their ladies sit, 
Wi thair fans into their hand, 


Or eir they se Sir Patrick Spence 
Cum sailing to the land. 


O lang, lang may the ladies stand, 
Wi thair gold kems in their hair, 
Waiting for thair ain deir lords, 
For they'll se thame na mair. 


Haf owre, haf owre to Aberdour, 
It’s fiftie fadom deip, 

And thair lies guid Sir Patrick Spence, 
Wi the Scots lords at his feit. 


“Lord Randal” is of course built through that remarkable device 
of folk singing, incremental repetition, and relies on this device in 
combination with its simplicity and sudden ending for effects. The 
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reiteration of “my son” and “my handsome young man” by the mother 
acts as a choral background and stresses the idea that the parent 
can no longer protect her grown child. The concluding curse, “hell 
and fire” levelled at the sweetheart’s deceit is tragic, if somewhat 
without hope. And Randal’s switch from “I’m wearied wi huntin 
and fain wad lie down” to “I’m sick at the heart an I fain wad lie 
down” emphasizes the mother’s discovery and the revelation that 
rises from what starts as a routine questioning. As with “The Twa 
Corbies” and “Sir Patrick Spens,” the poem is great in the fact it 
is able to sustain its excellence in every line. 


Thus we see much merit in the best of Anglo-American balladry. 
When dressed up by inevitable phrasing and appropriate symbolism 
and when its touches of genius are maintained throughout, the form 
obviously yields remarkable poetry even in oral tradition. But this 
yield is a small percentage of the seed’sown. For every great variant 
in oral tradition there are thousands of inferior ones. Most the folk 
poets are not skilled enough or original enough to dress the ballad 
up or trained enough to maintain the flashes of genius that come 
to them. But many literary figures were and are. Inspired by the 
strong form and unique poetic base of the ballad, they have used 
their superior education to develop the ballad to heights unscaled 
by the folk. 


4 Poems TuHat ARE REWRITTEN BALLADS 


Robert Burns was one of the first poets to utilize the mould of 
folksong and balladry to produce great poetry. His finest lyric, “My 
Luve is Like a Red, Red Rose” shows the close relationship much of 
Burns’ material has to Scottish song.* Although the exact lyric Burns 
used as a base is not available to modern scholars, variants of the lines 
he must have known are still widely found today, probably now 
colored by the famous poem they inspired. Through a comparison of 
Burns’ text and the folk lyric one can see, if not what changes Burns 
wrought, at least how a trained poet’s skill with words and subtlety 
of symbolism may bring greateness to a relatively mediocre base. 


Below are reproduced some parallel stanzas taken from a widely 
sung American lyric called “Cold Winter’s Night,” “Turtle Dove,” etc. 


Her cheeks were like some pinky rose 
That blooms in the month of June; 

Her tongue was like some musical banjo 
Just newly put in tune 
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Oh, if ever I prove false 

To you, my own true love, 
Bright day will turn to night, 

And the raging sea shall burn; 
If I false prove to the one I love, 

The elements shall mourn. 


Oh, fare ve well, Oh, fare ye well, 
Oh, fare ye well for a while; 


I'm going away to return again 
If I go ten thousand miles. 


Note in Stanza 1, where the folk adaption of Burns’ lines is unmis- 
takable, how superior Burns’ phrasing is. His repetition of ‘‘red” 
makes the rose, the traditional symbol of the best in womanhood, 
indescribably red; the use of the word “sprung” brings action and 
awesome surprise that the word “bloom” is unable to convey; the 
phrase “the melodie that’s sweetly played in tune” makes “‘my luve” 
real and again indescribable. In Stanza 2, Burns’ lines pay the girl 
the greatest tribute possible: “as fair thou art . .. so deep in love 
am I.” Burns’ compliments are too courtly and too subtle for the 
folk mind. While it may be true that Burns’ phrasing and little else 
distinguishes Burns’ lyric from the folksong, by all our standards Burns’ 
has written a better poem than any of the folk poets who may have 
handled the lines before or after he adapted them. 

In the light of the Barry “Mary Hamilton” (discussed in an earlier 
article) *° and ‘““The Twa Corbies” discussed above, it would be danger- 
ous to say that oral tradition cannot produce a lyric as powerful as 


“My Luve is Like a Red, Red Rose.” Lines like, 


Who will shoe your pretty little feet, 
And who will glove your hand, 

And who will kiss your red ruby lips 
When I’m in a far off land? 


Papa will shoe my pretty little feet, 
Mama will glove my hand, 

Sister will kiss my red ruby lips, 
And I won’t need no man. 


or the Negro, 


When a woman’s in trouble 
She’ll hang her head an’ cry, 
But when a man’s in trouble 
It’s a long freight train an’ ri’. 


as well as the more sustained “Down in the Valley” or “On Top of 
Old Smoky” make such statements risky. But the Burns lyric does 
demonstrate the kind of contribution training can add to folksong 
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and what will happen when a skilled poet decides to improve a 
folksong, working on it as a whole rather than by working on it a 
line here and a line there as the folk do. Generally, the poet is able 
to tighten the folksong, make it more connotative. 

This sort of re-writing, where the atmosphere of the original 
composition is not changed and where the folksong is revised or ex- 
tended as a unit is further demonstrated by Sir Walter Scott’s “Jock 
of Hazeldean.” In this poem the first stanza is from tradition while 
the second, third, and fourth were written by Scott for Albyn’s 1816 
Anthology. That Scott has imitated the folk form well can be seen 
in the fact that his text (Stanzas 1 and 3) has been partially preserved 
in Virginia oral tradition. 

“Why weep ye by the tide, Ladye, 
Why weep ye by the tide? 

I'll wed thee to my youngest son, 
And ye shall be his bride; 

And ye shall be his bride, Ladye, 
The fairest to be seen.” 

But a’ she loot the tears come down 
For Jock o’ Hazelgreen. 


“A chain of gold ye shall not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair, 

Nor trusty steed nor silken plaid, 
And all that ladies wear. 

And ve the fairest of them all 
Shall ride a fairie queen.” 

But a’ she loot the tears come down 
For Jock o’ Hazelgreen."! 


While nothing spectacular, Scott’s poem is a good workmanlike job, 
more dramatic, tighter-knit, more suggestive than the best of the 
original “John of Hazelgreen” (Child 293) variants, 


5 Poems DEVELOPED FROM BALLADS 


The trained poet, unlike the folk poet, may feel confined by the 
limitations of the strict ballad or lyric forms. Thus he may be tempted 
to expand his form and vary his material from the patterns laid down 
in oral tradition. Scott’s desires along these lines are adequately illus- 
trated by ‘Lochinvar.” In “Lochinvar” Scott retold a story not 
unlike the one he created for his “Jock of Hazeldean.” But in “Lochin- 
var” he did not make any effort to preserve the ballad form and 
popular as the poem has been it probably could never have a folk 
adaption. 

Basing his work on a Scottish version of “Katherine Jaffrey” 
(Child 221), but using a non-balladic galloping meter and chivalric 
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trappings, Scott reset the ballad into the formula he was using in 
his novels, a formula which in his hands, as well as in those of Byron, 
Joaquin Miller, and a host of others, including the “technicolor” 
movie writers, has become a standard for adventure tales. With 
“Lochinvar” one is clearly free from oral tradition, except as a source 
of inspiration. The trained poet is in complete control, and while one 
cannot fully understand a poem of this sort without knowing the 
folk source, there is no real utilization made of folk genius by the 
literary artist. Nor is there any longer any doubt we are dealing 
with first rate literature. Subtle relationships of sound and sense, 
uniform excellence of phrasing, clarity, and consistency are present. 
True, a certain quaintness has been lost, along with an appealing 
vagueness, but we feel now the poet is in full control and that stark- 
ness, economy, quaintness, vagueness, or whatever is needed can be 
produced on demand. The trained poet. is now transcending the 
routine of his form, using that of it he needs, casting off the rest. 
A look at greater. writers than Scott reveals this point even more 
graphically. 


6 Poems Tuat Use BALLADRY AND FOLKLORE AS A 
PLANE OF REFERENCE 


It has become popular in the 19th and 20th Centuries to use 
the ballad or other piece of folklore as a plane of reference. With 
the knowledge of The Bible and of classical mythology at a low ebb, 
writers have been casting about for new planes of symbolism, and 
folklore has frequently been selected. Two well-known poems, John 
Keats’ “La Belle Dame Sans Merci” and William Butler Yeats’ “The 
Song of the Wandering Aengus” can serve as adequate examples. 
Behind both of these poems lies the lovely, yet terrifying, fairy lore 
of the Celtic peoples: the fairyland of no time, no death, no sickness; 
the fairies and their queen who wander the earth alone or in hosts, 
coming from under hills in foggy, waterey places, dressed in green 
and white, heartless and irresistable. 


Keats, who evidentally got the title for his poem from Sir Richard 
Ros’ translation of Alain Chartier’s work, without doubt was familiar 
with the old fairy ballad, ‘Thomas Rymer” (Child 37), before writing 
“La Belle Dame.” Actually his poem, of which there are numerous 
texts, is a lyric version of the folksong where the Fairy Queen seduces 
a mortal away from earth possibly to pay the tithe to Hell. Keats has 
changed the atmosphere of the poem from that of the country to that 
of the court. He has ignored the reason the fairy has for charming 
the mortal. And he doesn’t write in strict ballad meter. The result, 
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as was the case with “Lochinvar,” is an almost complete recasting of 
the ballad source. However, the courtly flavor given “La Belle Dame” 
fits much better than the folk flavor would into the literary traditions 
Keats knew best: the “Lochinvar” adventure tale, the lyric of Pro- 
vence, the purposeful archaisms of Spenser. As one writer in the 
tradition of “The Twa Corbies” realized, a knight, rather than a 
simple man, best represents the flowering of humanity. If the knight 
dies or is made pale and loitering so will any human be. It is also 
to be noted that Keats is justified in dropping any implications of a 
tithe to Hell. He finds no use for the fact that the fairy in ““Thomas 
Rymer’ must lure the knight away for a fiendish purpose. Keats uses 
the material more generally so “La Belle Dame” can be read at any 
one of three levels: as a tale of a fairy lover who abducts a mortal 
simply because she charms him, as a tale of hopeless love where the 
lady symbolizes any lovely and cruel lady, or as a tale of the pursuit 
of an ideal which leads one ever on. Knowing “Endymion” and ‘The 
Ode to a Greacian Urn” one is tempted to think Keats had the third 
reading in mind, but that is of no importance. It is important, how- 
ever, to observe the particularly suggestive metrical pattern of the 
poem—the four-stress rhythm where all the unaccented beats are 
eliminated in the final line. For three lines in each stanza the words 
flow forward more or less in the fashion of certain ballad rhythms, 
only to be cut short by the elimination of the unstressed feet in the 
fourth line. 


O what can ail thee Knight at arms 
Alone and palely loitering? 

The sedge has withered from the Lake 
And no birds sing! 


Here, the sound is truly an echo to the sense of the knight’s frustra- 
tion. 

The genius of Keats reshi ¢d the mediocrity of “Thomas Rymer” 
completely and into a great poem. The step from the Child ballad 
to “La Belle Dame” is too great for oral tradition to make. Yet it 
is an artistically satisfying step. 

A still longer, yet equally satisfying, step is represented by a 
poem such as Yeats’ “The Song of the Wandering Aengus.” This 
poem offers the reader the many levels of interpretation and the 
numerous connotations that highly symbolic expression makes avail- 
able. Because of the variety of insight it enables the reader to get, 
it is nearly inexhaustible in its appeal. Yeats wrote the lyric after 
reading a Greek folksong and possibly with Samuel Lover’s The 
White Trout tale in mind.’* It develops a situation much like the 
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one in “Thomas Rymer” and “La Belle Dame Sans Merci,” but con- 
tains even less narrative than the latter. It is a symbolic lyric, the 
meaning of which centers, as did Keats’ poem, around the frustra- 
tion of pursuing hopeless love or an ideal. It tells of a fisherman, 
named Aengus (the Celtic God of Love), who hooks a berry to a 
thread and catches a trout which becomes a girl as he begins to cook 
it. The girl, who calls him by name, then fades, and he, irresistably 
attracted, pursues her until now he is old with wandering the fairy 
haunts in search of her. However, so completely is Celtic lore the 
symbolic background to this lyric that one can scarcely get meaning 
from the song without first stopping to unlock the folk beliefs: hazel, 
the magic wood; berry, the fertility bait; the time of moths, the time 
of souls and fairies; the trout, the fish changeling; the apple blossoms, 
the fairy flower; the hollow lands and hilly lands, the fairy haunt. 
Here what Keats did in “La Belle Dame” from a remote starting 
point in “Thomas Rymer” has been carried a step further until the 
folklore in the Irish lyric is only a form of symbolic language.’® 
A member of the folk would not know how to go about understanding 
the poem, much less setting it up—even if it could be set up by a 
number of persons working on it at various times in various environ- 
ments. 

Poetically William Butler Yeats isa long, long way from Woody 
Guthrie, yet when one hears, as I did about ten years ago, Burl Ives 
sing “The Song of the Wandering Aengus” as a folksong a curious 
pattern comes complete. It is this pattern which the present paper 
has attempted to describe in six classifications. It becomes obvious 
on looking back at the six that the critic who is going to evaluate 
the folk and literary ballad as poetry has some orientation to do 
before he starts. However, if he understands the classifications given 
above and if he will remember certain facts, 

1) That the man of the field and the man of the drawing- 
room compose in much the same way, just as they eat, drink, and be 
merry in much the same way; 

2) That there is no sense in the concept that ‘“‘natural man” 
is closer to a mystic source of inspiration than the city man; 

3) That the folk are not capable of comprehending, much 
less preserving, material as complex as that of the last three groups; 

and, on the other side of the ledger, 

4) That the folk think of the ballad as a song, not a poem, 
no matter how we treat it,’ 
then that critic may be able to make more sensible remarks about 
ballads, folk and literary, than have been made in the past. At least, 
his thinking will rise from some steady foundation. 
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1 See “Mary Hamilton and the Anglo-American Ballad as an Art Form,” 
JAF, LXX (July-September, 1958), 208-214. 

2 For convenience, the word ballad should be read to include the word 
lyric (the folksong that is not narrative) throughout the discussions of this 
paper. 

3 Printed, anthologized, and edited over the last 200 years, ballads and 
ballad imitations have been classified and labelled according to the critical 
standards of our changing culture. Even though anthropologists and folk- 
lorists may recognize the ethnocentric nature of the judgments made on these 
songs, for our purposes at least these judgments have been rather final and 
rather satisfactory. 

*For an easily available text, see John and Sylvia Kolb, A Treasury of 
Folksong (New York, 1948), 52. 


5 Literary Digest, December 10, 1932. 


6 For easily available texts, see Kolb, 50 or Benj. A. Botkin, A Treasury 
of American Folklore (New York, 1944), 107-08. 


7 For an easily available text, see Botkin, 235-237 as quoted from John 
and Alan Lomax, American Ballads and Folk Songs (New York, 1934), 5-9. 
This is a composite version including most of the best known stanzas of the 
ballad. Stanzas quoted here and below are from this text, from the one on 
p. 757 in MacEdward Leach’s The Ballad Book (New York, 1955), and from 
the Josh White version recorded on Decca A-447. 


8 See H. M. Belden’s remarks along these lines: MLR, VI, 514. 


® Quotations are from Arthur Kyle Davis, Traditional Ballads of Virginia 
(Cambridge, 1929), 275 (Stanza 2), 272 (Stanza 12), and 277 (Stanza 5) 
respectively. 

10 See Footnote 1; also Phillips Barry, British Ballads from Maine (New 
Haven, 1929), 258. 


11 Davis, 536, Version J. 


12 See the note Two Songs of Yeats’s by Russell K. Alspach, MLN, LXI, 
6. Parallels between Celtic and Greek folklore have been noted frequently. 

13 An even more subtle symbolic use of folklore as a plane of reference 
may occur in the most famous of all literary ballads, Coleridge’s ““The Rime 
of the Ancient Mariner,” where the poet seems to use the ballad stanza as 
a symbolic anchor to reality which he deviates from and comes back to as 
the story departs from and returns to normalcy. See my detailed discussion 
of this technique in MLQ, December 1951, 437-443. 


14 This essential fact was treated in the JAF article cited in Footnote 1. 
It also brings up the point that folk ballads most likely are composed by rela- 
tively trained minds and then are fed to the folk who re-create them through 
oral transmission. The critic, however, deals with the ballad in one of its 
recreated forms and is rightly not concerned with the original composer except 
(see “‘Pretty Boy Floyd” and “Jesse James”) where oral tradition has preserved 
his lines. 


By Marit WALTER 
Brooklyn, New York 


THE GRATEFUL DEAD 
AS GOOD THEATER 





B ROADWAY and folklore collided this season with most felicitous 
results. The play was Tobias and the Angel, which the author, James 
Bridie, describes as “a plain-sailing dramatic transcription of the 
charming old tale told in the Book of Tobit in the Apocrypha.” 
Actually, however, the play’s origins lie in the ancient folktale of 
the Grateful Dead (Motif E341), found usually in stories of Type 
507A, The monster’s bride, or Type 507B, The monster in the bridal 
chamber. 

Tobias played to capacity houses for several months at the Broad- 
way Congregational Church and later, because of continuing demand 
moved to a commercial house, Theatre East. Since it was first pro- 
duced in 1930 at Cambridge, England, Tobias and the Angel has 
been seen intermittently both abroad and in the United States. Audi- 
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ences have enjoyed the play simply as a good story and as good 
theater, but it is a particularly exciting experience for the folklorist 
who sees academic tale types and motifs marvelously come to life in 
modern idiom and action. The student of folklore is also struck by 
the fact that James Bridie appears to have known considerably more 
folklore than he was willing to admit—or, what is more tantalizing, 
than he realized. 

Upon examination of the script it is obvious that the author 
has made a number of significant alterations and additions in the 
Tobit text, suggesting that he was familiar with other versions of 
the story. As a Scotsman! it is quite likely that James Bridie knew 
one of the popular Scotch-Irish variants of the Grateful Dead: 
possibly Beauty of the World, which is included in William Larminie’s 
West Irish Folk Tales (1893). 

At the core of this story and others relating to the Grateful 
Dead, from the earliest Hebrew through European versions, is the 
theme of generosity of burial and resultant aid by the deadman. 
Curiously this central concept is missing in the Book of Tobit. Though 
Tobit is pictured as a kind man who has buried many poor Jews, 
the actual arrival of the helper is not coincident with such charity. 
James Bridie, however, restores the essence of the folktale in that 
the Archangel Raphael, in disguise, comes on the scene to aid young 
Tobias just after burying a forsaken corpse at the instigation of 
Tobit. Thus a real connection between the dead man and the myster- 
ious guide is felt through the stage mechanics. 

Likewise in Tobit the hero has but two adventures in which 
he obtains two charms to use against the monster in the bridal chamber. 
Bridie has added another episode to gain the third magic object 
which is generally required in Type 507 plots. In the play’s most 
exciting scene—the appearance of the demon—Bridie has extended 
the description of Asmoday in the Apocrypha to conjure up a mon- 
ster which draws masterfully on the audience's full frame of refer- 
ence of primitive and Christian-Hebraic evil beings. 

Bridie’s most subtle touch is the smooth, witty dialogue which is 
a tribute not only to the author’s ingenuity but also to the remark- 
able durability and freshness of the ancient folktale. While retaining 
a Biblical flavor in costume and setting, the play’s characters are 
extremely modern in their outlook and actions. Current jargon and 
allusions sound perfectly natural in their speeches. It is just in this 
way that we might suspect that the story was handed down in oral 
circulation, with the juxtapositioning of traditional and topical ele- 
ments ever renewing the tale. 





1 James Bridie is a pseudonym for Osborne Henry Mavor, a Glasgow 
physician, (1888-1951). 
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By Ep Cray 
Los Angeles, California 


SOME RARITIES 
FROM ARKANSAS 





O: THE HUNDREDS of folk singers who recorded for the Archives 


of the Library of Congress, perhaps none could surpass Emma Dusen- 
berry, the blind woman from a little dirt farm near Mena, Arkansas. 

At least seven collectors visited Mrs. Dusenberry from 1930 until 
her death; three of them were sent out by Federal agencies: John 
Lomax, Laurence Powell, and Sidney Robertson Cowell. The Library 
of Congress Emma Dusenberry collection has 102 songs, but other 
collectors could probably double that total.’ Moreover, although 
some of Mrs. Dusenberry’s songs have been published by Vance 
Randolph in his Ozark Folk Songs,’ the greatest majority of the 
material has yet to be made available. 
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Of this huge resource, a good portion has already been widely 
recovered and duly reported. However, there remains a certain 
number which are either unique with Mrs. Dusenberry or have been 
collected rarely in oral tradition in the United States. 

The songs are numbered according to the order in which they 
were recorded and transcribed by Laurence Powell between 1933 
and 1936.* For master numbers, see the Library of Congress Check- 
list of American Folk Songs. 


5. ABRAHAM’S PROCLAMATION 


This seems to be unique with Mrs. Dusenberry. Standard state 
collections do not have it and hers is the only recording cited in the 
Checklist. Though I have been unable to find it in pocket songsters, 
its origin probably lies in blackface minstrelsy during the Recon- 
struction period. 


When I was out on master’s farm 
Attending the plantation, 

I heard a noise; it was the boys 
Crying out the proclamation. 

A Yank stepped up to me and said, 
“You're in too low a station. 

Come go with me; I'll set you free 
By Ab’rhm’s proclamation.” 


Chorus: Rink-i-poo-i-diddle-i-bum. 
Come down on Yankee nation. 


I gathered up my duds 

And started for the city. 

When I go there, it was about New Year, 
And was that not a pity? 

When I got there I wanted a dram 

And sold my coat to buy it. 

Then I got took and then time shook 
And put into the Station. 


Chorus 


If any white man in this big town 
Will bear my expenses home, 

I'll go back to Rackensack 

And never wish to roam. 

I'll plow the cotton; I'll hoe the corn. 
I'll tend the whole plantation. 

And all the time, I'll curse the man 
Who wrote that proclamation. 


Chorus 
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21. THROUGH THE MEADOW SHE RAN 


According to Laws, American Balladry from British Broadsides, 
“Love Has Brought Me to Despair” (P. 25) has been reported only 
twice in the United States, once from Illinois and once from In- 
diana.* Stanzas two and three, borrowed excuses for the maiden’s 
despair, are commonly found in “The Butcher Boy,” but are in the 
broadside original of this piece. Stanzas six and seven are common 
floating verses in Southern mountain lyric songs. Laurence Powell 
had a note in the manuscript guessing that “lollar lea” might be 
lob-lolly pine tree or laurel leaf. “I wish to God my task was done” 
in stanza five probably originally read “I wish to God my race was 
run.” 

In yonders grove I made my way, 
Some handsome country to survey. 


I heared a damsel sigh and say, 
“The man I love is far away. 


“There is a house in yonders town, 

My love he goes and there he set down. 
He takes another girl all on his knee, 
O, isn’t he unkind to me. 


“He courts her and I know why; 
Because she has more gold than I. 
Gold will melt and silver will fly, 
But constant love will never die.” 


Through the meadow she ran 

A-pickin’ ev’ry flower that sprung. 

She picked; she pulled of ev’ry hue 

She picked; she pulled red, white and blue. 


“Down on the flowers I make my bed; 
The heavens above my coverlid. 

I wish to God my task was done 

And set beneath the rising sun. 

“Go dig my grave on yonders hill; 

Place a marble stone at my head and feet 


And on my breast a turtle dove 
To show the world I died of love. 


“And at my feet a lollar lea, 

To show the world he don’t love me. 
And at my feet a lollar lea, 

To show the world he don’t love me.” 


31. Dip You Go To THE BaRNIE? 


In this form it is reported as a Children’s song from New 
York City.’ It is probably a courting and/or game song, sung as a 
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question-response, a girl asking the questions and a boy answering 
them. 

Alan Lomax’s note for a version of this, sung by Negro children 
in Drew, Mississippi in 1940 and recorded by John A. and Ruby T. 
Lomax, “Little Girl, Little Girl,’ (Archive of American Folk Song 
Long Playing Record #4) says that his song is derived from the 
children’s game “Hawk and Chickens.” 


Did you go to the barnie? 

Yes, M’am. 

Did you see my mulie? 

Yes, M’am. 

Did you feed my mulie? 

Yes, M’am. 

O, what did you feed him? 
I fed him corn, oats and fodder. 
I fed him corn, oats and fodder. 


Did you go to the barnie? 

Yes, M’am. 

Did you water my mulie ? 

Yes, M’am. 

Did you ride my mulie? 

Yes, M’am. 

O, how did he ride? 
He rocked just like a cradle. 
He rocked just like a cradle. 


Did you go to the barnie ? 
Yes, M’am. 
Did you see my duckie? 
Yes, M’am. 
Did you eat my duckie? 
Yes, M’am. 
O, where did you eat him? 
I ate him on the ocean. 
I ate him on the ocean. 
Did you go to the millie? 
Yes, M’am. 
Did you get any flour? 
Yes, M’am. 
Did you bake any cakes? 
Yes, M’am. 
O, Ill get married next Thursday morning. 
O, Til get married next Thursday morning. 


35. PopLtar CREEK 


Exactly where Mrs. Dusenberry learned this song is not indicated 
but its origin seems to lie with Negro medicine shows. The refrain 
is borrowed from “Old John Booker.”* The first stanza can be found 
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split in half to form two stanzas in “Kemo Kimo”? Whatever the 
origins of the song are, oral tradition seems to have parodied any 
original elements which might still be present. 


Way down yonder on Poplar Creek 

Where the niggers grows eleven feet, 

They put them to bed, but it ain’t no use 
For their feet sticks up for the chicken roost. 


Chorus: Do Johnny bugger, won’t you help that nigger? 
O, do Johnny bugger, do! 
O, do Johnny bugger, do! 


As I went down to Hannah’s mill, 

My dinged old team stopped right still. 
I hitched myself before my team, 

And I pulled up hill going by steam. 


Chorus 


69. THe Jeatous Heartep HusBanp 


Mrs. Dusenberry has a unique version of “Our Goodman” (Child 
274) primarily because of the cumulative nature of the man’s response. 
This seems to be the first time that the song has been reported in 
this form. The length is also a little unusual in that the husband 


discovers six suspicious items instead of the more common three or 
four. 


I went into my setting room, to see what I could see. 

Three gents’ hats a-hanging there, one, two by three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. ‘Kind sir,” she answered me. 

“What's these three gentlemen’s hats a-doing here, unless they belong to me?” 


“You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see. 

Here’s three soup bowls my mammy sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, soup bowls with hat bands on, such things I never did see. 
They're always here when I am gone; here they must be.” 


I went into my dressing room, to see what I could see. 

Three gentlemen’s. coats a-hanging there, one, two and three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. “Kind sir,’ she answered me. 
“What’s these three coats a-doing here, unless they belong to me?” 


“You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see, 

Here’s three coverlids my mammy sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, coverlids with buttons on, and soup bowls with hat bands on, 
such things I never did sce. 

The’re always here when I am gone, and here they must be.” 


I went into my drawing room to see what I could see. 

Three genticmen’s boots a-setting there, one, two and three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. “Kind sir,” she answered me. 

“What's these three gentlemen’s boots a-doing here, unless they belong to me?” 
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You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see, 

Here’s three pudding bags, my mammy sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, pudding bags with spurs on, and coverlids with buttons on, 
and soup bowls with hat bands on, such things I never did see. 

They’re always here when I am gone, and here they must be.” 


I went into my bedroom, to see what I could see. 

Three gentlemen a-lying there, onc, two and three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. “Kind sir,” she answered me. 
“What's these three gentlemen a-doing here, unless they live with me?” 


“You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see, 

Here’s three milk maids, my mammy sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, milk maids with whiskers on, and pudding bags with spurs on, 
and coverlids with buttons on and soup bowls with hat bands, on, 
such things I never did see. 

They’re always here when I am gone, and here they must be.” 


I went into my back yard, to see what I could see. 

Three gentlemen’s dogs a-lying there, one, two and three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. “Kind sir,” she answered me. 

“What’s these three gentlemen’s dogs a-doing here, unless they belong to me?” 


“You old fool you blind fool, can’t you very well see, 

Here’s three sucking calves my mammy sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, sucking calves with flopping ears, and milk maids with whiskers 
on and pudding bags with spurs on and coverlids with buttons on 
and soup bowls with hat bands on, such things I never did see. 

They’re always here when I am gone, and here they must be.” 


I went into my horse lot, to see what I could see. 

Three gentlemen’s horses a-standing there, one, two and three. 

I called to my dear loving wife. “Kind sir,” she answered me. 
“What's these three horses a-doing here unless they belong to me?” 


“You old fool, you blind fool, can’t you very well see, 

Here’s three milch cows my mother sent to me.” 

“Hey, oh, milch cows with saddles on and sucking calves with flopping 
ears and milk maids with whiskers on and pudding bags with spurs 
on and coverlids with buttons on and soup bowls with hat bands on, 
such things I never did see. 

They’re always here when I am gone, and here they must be.” 


71. GrILpEROY 


This is the second time that this ballad has been reported in 
the United States. According to James Johnson, “Gilderoy was a 
notorious freebooter in the highlands of Perthshire, who with his 
gang, for considerable time infested the country, committing the most 
barbarous outrages on the inhabitants.”* 

The full title of the ballad is offered by A. L. Humphreys in an 
article for Notes and Queries® as “The Wonderful Life of Gilder 
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Roy, a noted murderer, ravisher, incendiary and highwayman. A 
native of the Highlands of Perthshire, who was executed, at Edin- 
burgh, about the year 1656, and hung in chains on a gibbet forty 
feet high, on Leith Walk.” Humphreys dates the ballad as 1656. 
The Musical Museum goes on to contradict the above date, 
claiming a black letter broadside “at least as early as 1650.” Tradi- 
tionally, Johnson claims, “the ballad was composed by a young 
woman, of no mean talent, who unfortunately became attached to 
this daring robber, and had cohabited with him for some time before 
his being apprehended.” 
The ballad was rewritten for more delicate ears by a Lady Ward- 
law though no date is offered by Johnson. Humphreys in his N&Q 
article mentions “The Scotch Lover’s Lamentation or Gilderoy’s Last 
Farewell” which probably is the Wardlaw rewrite. He quotes one 
stanza: 
“At Leith, they took my Gilderoy, 
And there, God wot, they hang’d him, 
Carry’d him to fair Edenburgh (sic) 
And there, God wot, they hang’d him, 
They hang’d him up above the rest, 
He was so trim a Boy, 


My only Love and Heart’s Delight, 
my handsome Gilderoy.”?° 


See also Journal of the English Folk Song Society IJ (1906) 
p. 239 for another traditional text. Percy's Reliques of Ancient Eng- 
lish Poetry (London, 1891) Volume I, pp. 321 ff. has the Wardlaw 
rewrite. Francis James Child included it in English and Scottish Bal- 
lads (The British Poets Series, Boston, Little Brown and Company, 
1858, Volume VI, pp. 196 ff.) but though he could identify the 
Wardlaw emendations, he declined to use the broadside in his The 
English and Scottish Ballads. The Henry E. Huntington Library of 
San Marino, California, has a Catnach imprint of the Wardlaw text 
which may date as early as 1815. The music set with a new text, 
“Ah, Chloris, Could I Now But Sit” was often included in English 
collections of popular songs in the 18th Century, but generally listed 
under the title, “Gilderoy.” 

As sung by Mrs. Dusenberry, the ballad has Gilderoy hanged not 
for terrorizing the countryside but for “disgracing a woman” as she 
put it. The Dusenberry version most probably is derived from Lady 
Wardlaw’s rewrite, thus partially accounting for the defective text. 

I and Gildy was borned in one town together. 
At seven years old we loved one another. 


Our fathers and our mothers too both thinking of much joy, 
A-thinking of the wedding day of I and Gilderoy. 
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But I and Gildy waited till we was full sixteen 
And then we spent the rest of our days among the leaves so green."! 


Is it not a pity that a man should be hung 
For stealing women’s wearing? 
A-robbing ladies of their hears (sic) or any such affairing? 


They carried him to London Town and there they condemned him. 
They carried him to Wisdom Town and there they did hang him. 
They hung him up above the rest, just like a trimmy boy. 


When they had said all they could say, 

She raised and kissed her joy. 

Saying, “You've robbed me of my heart's delight; 
You’ve robbed me of my joy. 

You've robbed me of my heart’s delight; 

You’ve robbed me of my boy.” 


72. Lono BEFore THE Ristnc SUN 


Obviously a woman’s lament, Mrs. Dusenberry’s song shares 


similar sentiments with a number of songs, among them “Single Girl” 


and “The Housekeeper’s Tragedy” but remains a separate song. 
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Long before the rising sun, 

I’m forced to leave my bed. 

To make the fires and bake the cakes 
And get the table spread. 


“O, stir the pudding, Peggy, 
And give those ducks a turn. 

Be quick, be quick, you lazy girls 
Or one or both will burn!” 


Here I stand beside the fire 
A-turning round and round; 
I hear the kettle boiling 

I hate the very sound. 


*“O, rock the cradle, Susie, 
O, rock the cradle on. 

O, rock the cradle, Susie 
And keep the baby warm.” 


A close parallel to the last stanza is sung by Gid Tanner in his 


recorded version of “Soldier’s Joy” on RCA Victor 447-0570: 


“Rock the cradle, Cindy. 
Rock the cradle high. 

Rock the cradle, Cindy; 
Don’t let the baby cry.” 
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74. BouNCE THE CyYMBLIN 


Mrs. Dusenberry was simply asked to record, one song remind- 
ing her of the next. Number 73 in the collection, “Shake That Wooden 
Leg, Dinah-O,” seems to have recalled this one. The dance direc- 
tions in this play-party are quite general and can be found in “That’s 
a Mighty Pretty Motion,” a Negro children’s song.’* “Cymblin” may 
be folk-speech for simelon, a melon, though how one bounces a 
melon is not clear. 

As a guess, “too-die-iddle-linker” could be reassessed as “to the 
middle link her?’ which might indicate an origin in some English 
round dance. “‘High-me-lingo” might be “hide me and go” pointing 
to some sort of game to be played with the original form of the song. 

The tune for the chorus is similar to the Creole song, “Pauvre 
Lolette.”*° 

Bounce the cymblin. 
Too-die-iddle-linker. 
Too-die-iddle-linker. 
Too-die-day. 
High-me-lingo, here we go. 
High-me-lingo, here we go. 
High-me-lingo, here we go. 
Too-die-iddle-linker-day. 


Gentlemen in motion, etc. 
Awful ugly motion, etc. 
Ladies in motion, etc. 


Awful pretty motion, etc. 


Notes 


‘Vance Randolph used 18 songs collected from Mrs. Dusenberry in his 
Ozark Folk Songs (Columbia, Mo. 1946). Waldemar Hille is reported to 
have collected ‘over 100° including some social protest material. One of 
these has been recorded by Pete Seeger on Folkways FH 5251, American 
Industrial Ballads, as ‘““The Blind Fiddler.” 

* For listing see Randolph IV, Appendix ITI. 


’’'The Dusenberry material in this paper is used by permission of Laurence 
Powell: all rights reserved. 

*G. Malcolm Laws, Jr., American Balladry from British Broadsides 
(Philadelphia, 1957), p. 261. 

» Recorded by Oscar Brand and Jean Ritchie on Elektra Long Playing 
record ELK 126 as “Hey Little Boy.” “Did you Go to the Barnie?” as 
printed by Ruth Crawford Seeger in her American Folk Songs for Children 
(New York, 1948), p. 112, is most probably a rewritten version of Mrs. Dusen- 
berry’s recording deposited in the LC archives. 

‘See American Skiffle Bands, Folkways FA 2610, for a recording. 

7 Randolph, Vol. II, p. 364. See also Newman I. White, American 
Negro Folk Songs (Cambridge, 1928), p. 138; p. 230. 
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8 Scots Musical Museum, Vol. I, p. 70. 

® N@Q, CLXXVIII (1940), p. 311. I am indebted to D. K. Wilgus for 
furnishing this reference. 

10 N@Q, p. 311. This is quoted from the Bagford Ballads, Part I, pp. 
105-107. Humphreys also says that the ballad is in the Pepys Collection. 
Johnson cites Playford’s Wit and Mirth (1st ed, 1703, Vol. III) as a source 
for the older, unexpurgated version of the ballad. For a recording, see Ewan 
MacColl, Bad Lads and Hard Cases, Riverside LP 12-632. 

11 This seems to be a redaction of “mantle so green” that is, the tradi- 
tion euphemism for lying with a maid in the fields. 

12 See The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, Vol. 
III, pp. 367-8; Cecil Sharp and Maud Karpeles, English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians (2nd ed., Oxford University Press, 1952), Vol. II, 
pp. 32 ff. 

13 Altona Trent-Johns, Play Songs of the Deep South. (Washington, 
1944), p. 22. 

14 Dr. Wayland Hand figured this one out for me. 

15 Sylvia and John Kolb, A Treasury of Folk Songs (New York, 1948), 
p. 191. 


By GERTRUDE P. KuRATH 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


MENOMINI INDIAN 
DANCE SONGS IN 
A CHANGING 
CULTURE’ 





Tue MENOMINI INDIANS of northern Wisconsin have re- 


mained relatively sedentary in the midst of roving, shifting neighbors. 
Their name, “wild rice people,” suggests long residence in the coun- 
try of wild rice. Their culture may thus most closely represent the 
prototype of Lake Michigan Algonquian culture. Yet in the course 
of history the Menomini have also shared in the tribulations of their 
linguistic relatives of Algonquian stock, the neighboring Ojibwa and 
Potawatomi, the now removed Fox; also to a large extent they were 
joined in these fates by the Siouan Winnebago. The recent changes 
in their music and dance have been similarly impelled by economic 
changes and new religious cults since the coming of the White priest, 
trader and settler. 
(31) 
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Yet the Menomini present their special problems and style, com- 
pact problems because of the limited geographical expansion, and a 
simple, fairly consistent style. The musical repertoires can be traced 
back a half century. The ceremonies and culture can be traced back 
three centuries. Hence these repertoires and their placement in 
the cultural setting invite comparative study and temporal retracing 
in a changing world. 

The artistic retracing starts with a series of tape recordings: my 
own small collection from 1956, George Spindler’s from 1952, James 
Sidney Slotkin’s from 1950, all available for study.* These were pre- 
ceded by Frances Densmore’s monograph of 1932, based on her 
recordings of 1928, and by her Library of Congress disk with some 
of these songs.* For intertribal comparisons there are Ojibwa record- 
ings from Lac du Flambeau, Wisconsin, recent ones by myself and 
fifty-year old ones by Densmore;* there are Fox records from Tama, 
Iowa, by Martha Huot and myself. For the dance there are scattered 
printed comments and my observations and motion pictures. . 

My summary must bypass various important cults such as peyo- 
tism, in order to highlight dance activities and associated songs of 
the conservative Menomini. In the western forests of Shawano 
reservation the conservatives cling to. vestiges of the old ways and 
keep aloof from the more prosperous Christian elite of Neopit and 
Keshena villages.” 


ReLicious SONGS AND DANCES 


The once important Mitawin society now counts few adherents. 
The most prominent cults are the Dream or Drum Religion and the 
Brave or War Dance. The Dream Religion, which is well known 
in literature, reached the Menomini in 1880 via the Potawatomi.” 
It sprang up among the Dakota as a revival in catastrophic times. 
It had its roots in the Grass Dance, thus ultimately in the Omaha 
HethuSka. The Brave Dance is probably a revamping of the old 
Menomini warriors’ ceremony, now in the guise of a healing rite.’ 
It is prominent throughout Wisconsin and as far west as the Fox 
of Iowa. 

Both are long ceremonies, with series of many songs, some old, 
some new, some Menomini, some imported from the Dakota and 
other tribes. Despite tribal differences, all of the songs show the same 
structure within the present series and between these and older re- 
cordings throughout the Middle West and the Great Plains. 

Each song contains three phrases, a prelude on the ninth and 
octave of a tetratonic or pentatonic scale, then a central phrase 
descending in dwindling intervals of fourths and seconds. finally a 
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coda focussed on the second and tonic. The prelude is stated in 
echo fashion, first by the leader, then by the helpers; the remainder 


of the song is rendered and repeated by the chorus. The entire form 


is repeated four times, sometimes with the addition of a “tail,” the 
second and third phrases.* 

The two ritual types are distinguished chiefly by their timing. 
In Dream Dance the drum beats a strongly accented duple pulse and 
synchronizes with the isometric melody (Ex. 1). In the more rapid 
Brave Dance the drum syncopates a heterometric melody; its nervous- 
ness is intensified by vocal pulsations (Ex. 2).° 
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These rituals used to contain much dancing with Plains war 
dance steps by the men, and some female participation in the 
dancing and singing. Now the Brave Dance concludes with dancing 
after a feast, but, according to Slotkin, Dream Dancing has shrunk 
mostly to shuffling. 
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SocraAL AND SHOW DANCES 


The conservative Menomini also engage in Indian social dances 
and present public shows weekly during the summer months, Under 
the direction of an acculturated Menomini, John Fossum, they dance 
and sing with zest all Sunday afternoon at their Peavey Falls dance 
ground. On Tuesday and Friday nights a contingent assists in the 
Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa shows. 


One category of their secular round dances resembles the ritual 
songs musically in the structure and the pattern of echo and repeats. 
These rounds are the Squaw Dance, Victory Round, and Fortynine 
Dance. Their descending, pentatonic melodies conclude with a longer, 
syncopated postlude on the tonic. Their timing aids identification. 
Squaw Dance has about the same tempo as Dream Dance, Victory 
Round is more sedate, and Fortynine is more animated. In the last 
two the drum beat is trochaic and the melody is often in triplet pulsa- 
tions and figures (Ex. 3). 


Choreographically they show more differences. In Squaw Dance 
the men and women circle in two separate arcs, moving in opposite 
directions. In Victory Round they intermingle in a closed circle and 
tromp clockwise to the left, reversing direction toward the end of 
the song. In Fortynine, couples hold hands in skating position and 
move clockwise with the so-called Indian two-step. Women often 
join in the singing. 

These male and female groupings reflect the varying antiquity 
of derivation from the Great Plains, Squaw Dance is an older dance 
from the Dakota, well established when Densmore visited the Chip- 
pewa fifty years ago.'® Victory Round developed from the Scalp 
Dance of Oklahoma tribes, probably the Cheyenne,"* and it had been 
adopted by the Menomini by 1928.'* At that time the more recent 
Fortynine had just arrived from Oklahoma. 


Increasingly popular are male war dances with elaborate steps. 
As the women merely hop up and down, some girls are taking to 
transvestism so they can join in the fun. Such dances feature in the 
intertribal war dance contests.’* They are newer versions of the Grass 
Dance type, arrived from the Dakota in a second, secular wave. They 
are accompanied by songs with the same structure and characteristics 
as Dream Dance, but with bolder intervals and rhythms. 

Most of the other show dance songs belong to a different structural 
type. Each song is in two parts, with two distinctive drum rhythms. 
The first part undulates downwards between the fifth and tonic of 
a tritonic or tetratonic scale. The second part repeats one short 
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phrase, focussed around the tonic. Usually each song recurs only 
twice.** 

The Pipe or Calumet Dance is a contest for two males (Ex. 4). 
The men quiver in place during the drum tremolo and gyrate with 
war dance steps during the duple beat in Dream Dance tempo. The 
song in the example is most popular. It has been recorded also by 
Slotkin and Spindler among the Menomini, by myself at Lac du 
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Flambeau, and twice at Tama, Iowa. The type has as wide a spread 
as Grass Dance, but the process took three centuries.’® Originally it 
cemented treaties and thereby radiated from the Pawnee and Omaha 
as far at least as the Iroquois, arriving at the Menomini about 1700. 

The next example, though in somewhat slower tempo, has a 
similar structure and tertial scale (Ex. 5). It is known variously as 
Shawanoga, Southern Dance, Southwind Dance, Shawnee Dance, 
Corn Dance, and is traced to a southern origin. Early in the century, 
during visits by Skinner*® and Densmore,*’ it served as a healing, 
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condolence, and adoption rite, and was assigned a fairly ripe old 
age. Densmore tells how the South Manido brought the rite to the 
Menomini and Ojibwa from the south, and how its sacred character 
had faded, though not as completely as today. The ritual function 
has remained intact among some tribes, as the Kansas Potawatomi.'* 

Choreographically it differs from Pipe Dance, also from the 
dance as reported by Densmore. Pairs of men, then of women progress 
in a clockwise circle. During the tremolo in the first repeat and the 
slow drum beat in the second repeat they are stationary. During the 
fast part B they move ahead, the men with war dance steps and the 
women with a knee-flexing tread similar to the Squaw Dance step. 

The Fish Dance has the same binary structure, but several dis- 
tinctive features (Ex. 6). The drum beat is always a slow beat in 
part A. Second, there are many song repeats. Third, the dancing 
does not contrast in the two parts. Part B is distinguished from A 
by the addition of fluttering gestures to the stomp step. Women 
follow men as in Shawanoga, but in single file.” 

The scale differs from Shawanoga, in its concentration on the 
fifth, second, and tonic. In Densmore’s older version there was also 
a fourth (Ex. 6b).*° The Lac du Flambeau Ojibwa, who learned 
the dance from the Menomini, substitute a third for the fourth of 
the scale, but they perform the same motions as the Menomini. 

Other animal songs, as recorded in 1928 and 1956, have this 
same structure and 54 21 scale, with one exception. Rabbit, Raccoon, 
Deer Dance appear in shows. They claim great antiquity, and in 
fact have the same scale and some of the repetitiousness of the oldest 
songs recorded by Densmore—legends of Manabus, funeral songs, 
love songs.*' 

Some of these very old songs repeat their one theme in a mildly 
descending sequence. They form a type represented by the final 
example (Ex. 7). The Menomini Deer Dance has also been recorded 
in a variant at Lac du Flambeau by Densmore fifty years ago,** by 
myself in 1952. The song has three descending phrases with melodic 
interest and a monotone coda. The drum beat resembles that of 
Dream Dance, but the tempo is slower. The pattern of echo and 
repeats is lacking. The dance also has no connection with the Plains- 
derived categories. It is an amusing play between two buck and two 
doe mimes. 


TRENDS 


The oldest surviving songs and dances are connected with animal 
mime, in keeping with the early animistic religion.** The abandon- 
ment of this religion and the secularization of the dances inevitably 
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followed the economic shift to lumbering and modern ways. Con- 
tinuous waves of outside influences supplied new dances not con- 
nected with the hunt. The Calumet Dance arrived during a period 
of tribal turmoil and concentration near the Menomini,** between 
1650 and 1700. Perhaps Shawanoga travelled from more southerly 
Algonquians at this time and again in the nineteenth century, via 
the Winnebago.** Plains influences brought war and squaw dances 
and two waves of the Grass Dance, one of them now the predominant 
cult. 


Such influences may have been accepted musically because of 
trends already present in Menomini songs. The sequential, Plains 
type was akin to the type represented by the Deer Dance. The binary 
type, with thematic repetition, was anticipated by some of the older 
animal dance songs, but it introduced typically southern features, 
as the terminal call (Ex. 5). 


As to dance affinities, the steps of the newer dances differ from 
the Woodland trot in the animal dances, but the clockwise circuit 
links the Plains and Wisconsin tribes. When an exotic dance pro- 
gressed against the sun, the Menomini reversed it to fit into their 
scheme. 


Such voluntary borrowings doubtless introduced songs and 
dances from adjacent and remote tribes from earliest times and 
caused no viclent adjustments in thought or style. But the changes 
wrought by the White man caused traumatic shifts.2* The hunter 
turned lumberjack. He introduced Christian ideas into his medicine 
rites and he had to change the purpose of his rites or secularize them. 


Thus the old rites gave way to the Dream religion, which offered 
a temporary adjustment, It preached tribal solidarity, yet oriented 
its theology away from nature spirits and towards Christianity. 


A new social attitude crept in with new Oklahoma dances. 
These tend toward sex orientation, in the coupling of boy and girl 
and in the frequent native or English texts about illicit love.** They 
provide an outlet for a sense of humor which is built into the animal 
dances. 


In the small parcel of primeval forest assigned to the Menomini 
on their reservation, the conservatives have tried valiantly to preserve 
their native lore, but with each generation they must yield another 
notch.** Eventually, in the modern life, they will be unable to main- 
tain the songs and dances for the animal spirits either in faith or 
fun, and will shift entirely to alien forms. 
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By RicHarp M. Dorson 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


THE 1958 FOLKLORE 
INSTITUTE OF 
AMERICA 





S INCE STITH THOMPSON initiated the Folklore Institutes of 


America in 1942, they have become a regular part of American folk- 
lore activities, meeting every fourth summer on the Bloomington 
campus. With the retirement of Professor Thompson in 1955, it fell 
to my lot to arrange for the fifth Institute, which ran from June 11 
to August 8, 1958. As with all previous institutes, save for the special 
midcentury meeting of 1950, which was concentrated into three weeks 
to accommodate foreign visitors, the 1958 session ran concurrently 
with the Indiana University Summer School, and the courses of the 
Institute carried regular credit. However, again in keeping with past 
tradition, many persons besides those enrolled for credit attended 
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the classes held round the clock from Monday to Thursday in the 
folklore seminar room of the Library, and at times the seminar room 
was bursting at the seams. Regular auditors, short-time visitors, guest 
and regular lecturers, and faculty members from other departments 
swelled the audience. 

As testimony to the continuing growth of interest in Folklore, 
and in order to document the historical record of Folklore studies, 
I am setting down here the list of lectures, programs, and participants 
in the Institute. The 1958 Institute witnessed several new develop- 
ments. A series of weekly public lectures of a popular nature, given 
by visiting folklorists, brought the topics of the Institute before a 
campus-wide audience. Six television programs, directed by Bruce 
Buckley, a graduate student in Folklore, were presented on Wednes- 
day afternoons, bearing the general title “Folklore around the 
World.” Each program concentrated on one geographical area, 
using the talents of faculty and student folklorists. This series was 
filmed on kineoscope and keyed to a special course designed for the 
Institute, “International Relations in Folklore.” In this course: a 
different specialist lectured each meeting on the state of folklore 
studies in the particular country or continent of his research interest. 
The lectures were taped and have since been transcribed and edited 
with the intention of making them more generally available. Not 
surfeited with the full program of the week, the students requested 
round table conferences on Saturday mornings to pursue certain 
general topics, and four such sessions were held. 

In terms of personalities, the 1958 Institute brought together 
revered names in the field of Folklore, some of whom, although long- 
time correspondents, had never before met each other. Two full-time 
visiting professors lectured at the Institute: Archer ‘Taylor, who had 
just completed his distinguished service at the University of Calli- 
fornia, and Katharine Luomala, eminent anthropological folklorist 
from the University of Hawaii. In addition, a good many visiting lec- 
turers spoke in the various classes during the summer. One celebrated 
snapshot among the many taken was dubbed the “Liar’s Bench,” 
featuring as it did certain elder statesmen of Folklore sitting in- 
formally in a row on a picnic bench: Stith Thompson, Archer 
Taylor, R. D. Jameson, George Korson, Vance Randolph, and a 
junior interloper, Richard Dorson. 

The efforts made by some visiting lecturers in order to participate 
in the Institute, while teaching Summer School, attest their devotion 
to Folklore. R. D. Jameson, after arranging for substitute teachers 
for his five courses at New Mexico Highlands University, had to secure 
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permission from the governor to leave the state while college was in 
session. Unable to secure substitutes, D. K. Wilgus like a good folk- 
lorist taped his lectures and had them played to his classes during 
his absence. Charles Haywood drove from the University of Minne- 
sota campus immediately after his last Summer Session class on a 
Friday to perform his Folklore Institute public recital on Sunday 
at Bloomington. . 

The presence of Vance Randolph, who because of poor health 
rarely ventures out of the Ozarks in recent years, and who has seldom 
attended any formal folklore convention, added greatly to the luster 
of the Institute. In his gentle but keen manner, Vance defended his 
position against the criticism of young upstarts like Dorson, who had 
taken him to task for adding a bit of polish to folktales. Vance con- 
tended that no collector could ever present a faithful transcript of 
a tale, even if he took it down verbatim, because so much in the 
way of gesture, inflection, intonation, and expression escaped the 
printed word. As illustration he told one story, the only one he 
related during his stay, for he claimed not to be a storyteller. Down 
in the Ozarks he encountered a limping hillman in the store. “What’s 
the matter, Zeke, has the rheumatiz got you?” Vance asked. “No,” 
replied his friend, “a woman stepped on m’foot.” He paused and 
sighed, then explained: ‘She was from Chicago.” No collector can 
convey that pause in a literal text, Vance held, and his point is well 
taken. He himself demonstrated the effective use of the pause while 
answering student questions in class. One young, eager folklorist- 
in-the-making asked him excitedly, “Now Mr. Randolph, you have 
been collecting for many years, and you have been revisiting the 
same informants all that time. How did you find them when you 
went back thirty years later?’’ Vance deliberated and paused, weighing 
the earnest query. “Well,” he pondered, “they were older.” 

A monograph would be needed to do justice to all the visiting 
lecturers who appeared at the Institute. In addition to the many 
well known American folklorists who participated, several foreign 
visitors also took part. The director of the splendid Archives of 
French Folklore at Laval University in Quebec, Luc Lacourciére, 
presented two lectures in the International Folklore course, one in 
English and one in French, on the operations of his archives. The 
opening public lecture was given by Shigeo Kishibe, from the Music 
Department of the University of Tokyo, on “Japanese Music.” Pro- 
fessor Kishibe showed a film of a Noh play, played tape and disc 
recordings illustrating the genres of Japanese folk and classical music, 
and gave a demonstration on the Japanese flute. From the Univer- 
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sity of Stockholm came Ake Hultkranz to give the final visiting lec- 
ture on the subject of his fieldwork and publication, religious con- 
cepts among the North American Indians. Clara Regnoni-Macera, 
assistant to the Italian folklorist Paoli Toschi in Rome, attended 
the seminar for a fortnight. 


The elan of the Institute was due in good part to the enthusiasm 
and talent of the students in attendance. From their ranks may be 
expected to come folklore leaders of the next generation. From The 
University of California at Riverside came Margaret Wagner, freshly 
graduated as the top senior in its first graduating class, and holder 
of a Woodrow Wilson fellowship to Yale. At Ohio State, Judith 
Binkele had assisted Francis Utley in his Folklore course, and was 
en route to Belgium on a Fulbright grant. The first winner of the 
Jo Stafford Folklore Prize in 1948, then my student at Michigan 
State, and now a school teacher and housewife, Mary Greenman 
David, enrolled for a full course load. An undergraduate from the 
University of California at Los Angeles, Edward Kahn, had there 
served as research assistant to Wayland Hand. Kenneth Goldstein, 
well known for his editing of folk music recordings, and Frank A. 
Hoffmann, editor of the Keystone Folklore Quarterly, also enrolled 
as credit students. Two postdoctoral faculty members attended all 
the seminars, Terrence Hansen of the University of California at River- 
side, who had just received a Guggenheim fellowship, and William 
Tillson, recipient of a summer grant from Purdue University to 
attend the Institute. 

All the current candidates for master’s and doctor’s degrees in 
Folklore at Indiana University took advantage of the Institute. These 
included the two editorial assistants on the Journal of American Folk- 
lore, Shelby Thompson and Ellen Stekert; the folklore archivist of 
the University, Jan Brunvand; the assistant editor of the Folklore 
Monographs Series, Guthrie T. Meade; and my research assistant, 
Joseph C, Hickerson. The previous folklore archivist, Richard Cast- 


ner, a professional folk dancer, returned from New England for the 


Institute, and directed several folk dance sessions on Saturday evenings 
on the patio in front of the Union Building. 

Several special events added to the crowded schedule. An open 
house displayed the new quarters and arrangements of the Archives 
of Folk and Primitive Music, supervised by George H. List. The In- 
diana University Concert Band, directed by Newell H. Long, devoted 
its final summer concert to a program of folksongs, in recognition of 
the Institute. The last picnic outing, to the Spring Mill State Park, 
profited from the presence of Louis C. Jones and Austin Fife, who 
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had both delivered public lectures on the material culture aspects 
of folklore, and gave them an opportunity to comment on the build- 
ings and interior furnishings preserved there in pioneer style. 

For the documentary record there are listed here the courses 
given at the Institute, the titles and dates of the special and public 
lectures, the round table forums, and the television film series, and 
finally a list of all those who attended the Institute, whether for a 
day or two or for the entire eight weeks. 


CourRsEs OF INSTRUCTION 


“Introduction to Folklore,’ Katharine Luomala (English L383) 
“The Folktale and Allied Forms,’ Warren E. Roberts (English L585) 
“English and Scottish Popular Ballad,’ W. Edson Richmond (Eng- 
lish L587) 5 
“Folklore of the Pacific,’ Katharine Luomala (Folklore F540) 
“Research Problems in Folklore,’ Archer Taylor (Folklore F805) 
“The Proverb and the Riddle,” Archer Taylor (Folklore F815) 
“International Relations in Folklore,’ Richard M. Dorson (Folklore 
F835) 


SpeciAL LECTURES 


International Relations in Folklore 


June 16 Richard M. Dorson, “Great Britain” 
June 18 Stith Thompson, “Scandinavia” 
June 23, 25 Luc Lacourciére, “French Canada” 
June 30 William H. Jansen, “Turkey” 
July 2 Aili Johnson, ‘‘Finland” 
July 7 Stith Thompson, ‘South America” 
July 9 Melville J. Herskovits, “Africa” 
July 14 Katharine Luomala, “Pacific” 
July 16 Frances Gillmor, “Mexico” 
July 16 Archer Taylor, “Germany” 
July 21 R. D. Jameson, “China” 
July 24 Felix Oinas, “Russia” 
July 28 Richard M. Dorson, “Japan” 
July 30 William E. Simeone, “Italy” 
August 4 Edwin C. Kirkland, “India” 

The Folk Tale and Allied Forms 
June 16 E. W. Baughman, “Indexing Anglo-American Folk- 

tales” 


June 18 Barbara Allen Woods, “Indexing Legends” 
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June 25 
June 30 
July 9 
July 21 
July 28 
July 30 
August 4 


August 6 


June 19 
June 24 


July 8 
July 15 
July 22 
July 24 
July 29 
July 31 


August 5 


June 24 


July 14 
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William H. Jansen, “Performance in the Folk Tale” 

Aili K. Johnson, “Indexing Beliefs and Belief Tales” 

John Ball, “Style and Form in the Folk Tale” 

Vance Randolph, “Collecting Ozark Tales” 

Louis C. Jones, “Ghost Tales and Ghost Lore” 

William E. Simeone, “Robin Hood Legends” 

Edwin C. Kirkland, “American Versions of the King 
and the Abbot” 

Ake Hultkrantz, “The Religious Integration of the 
Primitive Folktale” 

English and Scottish Popular Ballad 

Harry Oster, “Folk Songs of Louisiana” 

Daniel G. Hoffman, ‘““The Unquiet Graves: Robert 
Graves and Ballad Tradition” 

Charles Seeger, ‘““American Versions of Barbara Allen” 

George Korson, “Ballad Hunting in the Coal Fields” 

Charles Haywood, “Problems of American Folksong 
Bibliography” 

D. K. Wilgus, “Ballad Classification” 

Thelma G. James, “Folksong Among Ethnic Groups” 

Austin and Alta Fife, “Collecting Mormon and Cow- 
boy Folksongs” 

Edwin C. Kirkland, “Knoxville, Tennessee, the Birth- 
place of Folksongs” 

Other Special Lectures 

Daniel G. Hoffman: (1) “Man, Myth, or Monster: 
The Folk Image of the Frontiersman in Litera- 
ture and Popular Culture” (2) “Black Magic— 
and White—in Huckleberry Finn” 

Frances Gillmor; “Collecting Mexican Folk Drama” 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY FOLKLORE INSTITUTE PuBLIC LECTURES 


June 12 
June 20 
June 27 


July 11 


July 20 


Shigeo Kishibe (University of Tokyo) “Japanese 
Music” (recordings and film) 

Archer Taylor (University of California) ‘What Is 
Folklore?” 

Katharine Luomala (University of Hawaii) ‘Poly- 
nesian Myths and Chants” 

Francis L. Utley (The Ohio State University) “Sinful 
Bible Tales from Sweden” 

Charles Haywood (Queens College) “Folksongs of 
Many Lands” (recital) 


Ju 
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a July 25 Austin Fife (Occidental College) “Folk Culture on 
” the Rocky Mountain Frontier” (illustrated) 
August 1 Louis C. Jones (Director of New York State Historical 
Association) “The Folk Museum in America” 
(illustrated ) 


Round Tables 
ng July 12 State Folklore Societies (Francis Lee Utley, Modera- 
tor) 
he Arizona Francis Gillmor 
California Terrence Hansen 
Hoosier William Tillson 
Kansas Stith Thompson 
rt Louisiana Elizabeth Brandon 
Michigan Richard M. Dorson 
¥ New York Kenneth Goldstein 
. Pennsylvania Frank Hoffmann 
1g July 19 Techniques of Folklore Collecting (Panel of Richard 
M. Dorson, Frances Gillmor, R. D. Jameson, 
Soledad Perez, Vance Randolph) 
. July 26 Problems of Archiving Folklore (Thelma James, 
= Moderator) 
August 2 Material Culture Aspects of Folklore (Louis C. Jones, 
h- Moderator) 


Television Series, “Folklore Around the World” 


Pt July 10 Africa and the New World 
1- Melville and Frances Herskovits (Africa) 
- John Ball (American Negro jazz) 
July 17 _ Far East and Pacific 
4 Shigeo Kishibe (Japan) 
Katharine Luomala (Polynesia) 
Ester Gayo (Philippines) 
Indonesian dance 
July 24 Great Britain and the New World 
" Thelma James (British ballads) 
' W. Edson Richmond (British ballads) 
D. K. Wilgus (Kentucky folksongs) 
Vance Randolph (Ozarks), interviewed by 
Richard M. Dorson 
July 31 South America 
Soledad Perez (Mexico) 
Frances Gillmor (Mexico) 
Ricky Sherover (Latin-American folksong) 
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August 7 Central and Southern Europe 
William H. Jansen (Turkey) 
Archer Taylor (Germany) 
Harry Oster (France and Louisiana) 
August 14 Scandinavia and the New World 
Stith Thompson (Scandinavia) 
Aili Johnson (Finland) 
Richard L. Castner and Shelby Thompson 
(Danish folk dance) 
“The Settlers’: Bruce Buckley, Joseph Hicker- 
son, Ellen Stekert (Scandinavian ballad) 


1958 FoLKLore INSTITUTE OF AMERICA ATTENDANTS 


Armstrong, James William Jr., 1604 East University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Ashton, John W., Lindley Hall, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Ball, John, Department of English, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Baughman, Ernest W., Department of English, University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

Beard, Ann, 536 Sayre Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Bidney, David, 312 S. Fess Avenue, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Binkele, Judith, 48 West Woodruff, Columbus, Ohio. 

Black, Robert, 624 South Fess, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Blaney, Charles, 58 Baring Street, Milltown, Maine. 

Brandon, Elizabeth, Division of Modern Languages (4711 La Branch), Uni- 
versity of Houston, Houston 4, Texas. 

Brewster, Elizabeth Winifred, Chipman, New Brunswick, Canada. 

Brunvand, Jan, 409 South Park, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Buckley, Bruce, Audio-Visual Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Castner, Richard L., 53 Hartley St., Portland 5, Maine. 

David, Mary, 2865 Gladstone, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Dorson, Richard M., Folklore Program, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Fife, Austin and Alta, Department of Modern Languages, Occidental College, 
Los Angeles, California. 

Gayo, Ester C., 518 East 4th Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Gillmor, Frances, Department of English, University of Arizona, Tucson, 
Arizona. 

Goldstein, Kenneth S., 105 Bonnet Lane, Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 

Hackleman, Norma, 4950 West 16th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Hansen, Terrence L., 4611 Jarvis Street, Riverside, California. 

Haywood, Charles G., Music Department, Queens College, Flushing 67, New 
York. 

Herskovits, Melville J., Program of African Studies, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Hickerson, Joseph, 56 Cold Spring Street, New Haven 11, Connecticut. 

Hinckley, Marjorie Mary, 117 Grove Street, Wellesley, Massachusetts. 
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Hoffman, Daniel G., Department of English Literature, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 

Hoffmann, Frank, Audio-Visual Department, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana. 

Hultkrantz, Ake, Roslagsgatan 8, Stockholm, Sweden. 

James, Thelma, Department of English, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Jameson, R. D., Department of English, New Mexico Highlands University, 
Las Vegas, New Mexico. 

Jansen, William H., Department of English, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky. 

Johnson, Aili Kolehmainen, 354 Mountain Avenue, Piedmont, California. 

Jones, Louis C., Director, New York State Historical Association, Coopers- 
town, New York. 

Kahn, Edward, R. R. #4, P. O. Box 252A, Noblesville, Indiana. 

Kirkland, Edwin C., Department of English, University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville, Florida. 

Kishibe, Shigeo, University of Tokyo, Tokyo, Japan. 

Kliewer, Warren, 1228 Ohio, Lawrence, Kansas. 

Koch, William, Department of English, Kansas State College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 

Korson, George, 1701 - 16th Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 

Lacourciére, Luc, Archives de Folklore, Université Laval, Quebec, Canada. 

List, George, Archives of Folk and Primitive Music, Maxwell Hall, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. ; 

Luomala, Katharine, Anthropology Department, University of Hawaii, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 

Meade, Guthrie T., 624 S. Fess, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Montgomery, Evelyn, Box 1334, Berea College, Berea, Kentucky. 

Musick, Ruth Ann, Mathematics Department, Fairmont State Teachers Col- 
lege, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Oinas, Felix, Slavic Languages and Literatures, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Oster, Harry, State University of Louisiana, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Paulsen, Frank, Department of English, Wayne State University, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

Perez, Soledad, 2705 Portland Avenue, El Paso, Texas. 

Randolph, Vance, Eureka Springs, Arkansas. 

Regnoni-Macera, Clara, Tivoli (Roma), Italy. 

Richmond, W. Edson, Department of English, Indiana University, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 

Roberts, Warren E., Department of English, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 

Seeger, Charles, University of California, Los Angeles, California. 

Shemwell, Martha, Hazel Green Academy, Hazel Green, Kentucky. 

Sherover, Ricky, 131 Riverside Drive, New York, New York. 

Shinhan, Jan Philip, Department of Music, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

Simeone, William E., Department of English, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Illinois. 
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Stegemeier, Henri, Department of German, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois. 

Stekert, Ellen, 90 Allenwood Road, Great Neck, New York. 

Street, Anne Marie, 213 South Lemmon, Media, Pennsylvania. 

Taylor, Archer, Department of German, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 

Thompson, Shelby, 414 East 3rd Street, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Thompson, Stith, 707 Ballantine Road, Bloomington, Indiana. 

Tillson, William, Department of English, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 

Tuak, Kusuma, +!9 Rama 6 Road, Bangkok, Thailand. 

Utley, Francis L., Department of English, The Ohio State University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Van Winkle, Elva, 2127 California Street, Washington 8, D. C. 

Wagner, Margaret, 318 North Orange Street, Rialto, California. 

Waugh, Butler, R. R. #2, New Kensington, Pennsylvania. 

Wilgus, D. K., Kentucky Folklore Record, Western Kentucky State College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 

Woods, Barbara Allen, Department of Languages, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, Rhode Island. 


By M. W. TIL_son 
Purdue University 
Lafayette, Indiana 


REPORT TO THE 
HOOSIER FOLKLORE 
SOCIETY 





“__the folklore of the Institute”: 


Tuts IS NOT the official summary of the latest in the distin- 
guished series of Folklore Institutes, although I was your official 
delegate: self-appointed by an open invitation from Richard Dorson 
in our last year’s meeting, seconded by the Richmond’s offer of week- 
end bed and board (which nearly became a summer’s free loading), 
and carried unanimously by a poke in the ribs from my good wife 
and “Why don’t you apply for a summer research grant?” Fortuitous, 
and fortunate, were the events which provided us with a renter, 


(49) 
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the lease of a fine, traditional early Indiana farmstead replete with 
vermin which very nearly made of the summer Institute a short 
course, and Purdue dollars for an eight-to-five scholar(?). Fortunate 
were the results of attending the classes and seminars, the parties and 
picnics, the lectures and bull sessions, the picnics and parties. Luckily 
enough, these latter activities were enjoyed more thoroughly because 
of my anomalous position, neither student nor teacher, visitor nor 
candidate—the direct result of the small print appearing on a not- 
too-old document “. . . with all the rights, honors, and privileges 
here and everywhere appertaining,” making that other paradoxical 
pronouncement, “in partial fulfillment of the requirements for,” seem 
worthwhile, especially since it was my thesis which brought me to 
folklore in the first place. 

This is a personal though I hope not too sentimental recollection, 
kaleidoscopic, myopic or at least astigmatic, but always warm with 
the best kind of nostalgia which allows one to repeople the dream 
through photographs, letters, and such an occasion as this. The 
resident staff—with the Dorson brothers (or so it seemed) in and 
out welcoming, Richmond and Roberts hosting, graduate students 
casing both courses and newcomers—preserved the feeling of con- 
tinuity, that this really is traditional though quite quadrennial. Much 
of this comes through the presence of the originator and senior host, 
Stith Thompson and his gracious wife presiding over Bola bowl in 
their delightful “at homes” and over the wiener roll of the biweekly 
picnics (“I just can’t go to another party or picnic,” one visiting lec- 
turer was heard to say, “or how will I ever prepare for my classes?”’) 
Some students, faced with this same dilemma, resolved the conflict 
in the traditional way and thought no more about it! 

The ever-evident cordiality and friendliness of Archer Taylor, 
distinguished professor of folklore who, with Stith Thompson, can 
never become emeritus, set the classroom tone for the summer. 
Katharine Luomala, visiting professor of anthropology from Hawaii, 
extended this genial feeling—and with Richard Dorson, Edson Rich- 
mond, and Warren Roberts adding three more rings to the center 
one, my attitudes changed from awe, almost reverential, to elevation, 
albeit humble, by these very presences. Add to these unforgetables, 
memories of visiting elder statesmen Vance Randolph and Charles 
Seeger, collector George Korson, Russian scholar Felix Oinas and 
Canadian scholar Luc Lacourciere, anthropologists Herskovits and 
we late arrivals should feel such mingled emotions. 

Another set of emotions, starting deceptively with elevation be- 
cause of their informal cordiality and ending in awe, were enough 
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to induce trauma were it not for the inspiration to emulate their 
sprightly scholarship. I speak now of the vivacious Jones and Fife 
couples, the Wilgus’, the Simeone’s, Elizabeth Brandon, Barbara 
Woods, Dan Hoffman, Bill Jansen, and Terry Hansen (who shared 
my awe but stood firmly on his own Guggenheim and motif index) 
among many others. I assure you there is no occult protocol operative 
here, only names called from memory and associatively—alphabetically 
according to height, as a waggish gymnast I knew used to say. I must 
here and now defend myself from the charge of name-dropping since 
there is absolutely no other way to tell it! 


A quick double take uneasily suggests these same mixed feelings 
afflicted me when in the presence of such a random assortment as 
Ken Goldstein, editor of all kinds of things; Shelby Thompson, who 
put out JAF in our very classes and a healthy one on the ball field; 
Ellen Steckert, on record many times, popping pics at the flip of a 
tape; Frank Hoffmann, exiled from Keystone; Mary David, Jo Staf- 
ford prize-winner who with the Brunvand’s, mean on Bach with 
recorders, trailed down from MSU; and Butler Waugh who passed 
his finals amidst such alien corn the first time he tried. 


In for a time, out and much missed was the motherer of us all, 
Aili Kalevala Johnson—I sensed a sadness come over Miss Luomala, 
which Ermine Wheeler-Voegelin’s cooking could not even overcome, 
when there was no longer any one to speak Finnish with. There 
were Frances Gillmor, teacher-collector-editor-novelist ; Detroit’s first 
lady, congenial fireball Thelma James; Soledad Perez, teller of won- 
drous tales who put off widow’s weeds (PhD) to take the veil 
(bridal) ; Clara Macera, happy chatterer, ambassadress from Italy, 
who delivered one speech on several occasions all within a half hour; 
unofficial chaperone of Vance Randolph, ubiquitous Ruth Musick. 
For old home week came the Baughmans, Bill Jansen, Bill Koch, 
all with stories and news. The singing bibliophile, Charles Haywood, 
performed under most adverse conditions, keeping his good spirits 
throughout, Vance “long pause” Randolph (she was from Chicago), 
along with petite Philippino Ester Gayo, almost put our President 
out of the television business—another fascinating sideshow which 
you may be viewing this year, thereby putting faces on these names. 
And one of our evening speakers, Fran Utley, talked much of sin 
but afterward drank milk; another speaker, Shigeo Kishibi, played 
a three denture mouth organ, and he was way out. And finally Ake 
Hultkrantz from Sweden, who appeared no longer than did John 
Ball, and visitors, dancers, singers, each name too numerous to men- 
tion—or pronounce. 
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Speaking of side shows, and was anybody?, the most devastating 
one reminds me of the sailor shipwrecked with six women who upon 
pulling ashore a later sailor arrival said, “There go my Sundays.” 
This, I recall was on Saturdays, the happy afterthought of that 
athletic chigger-lover, Richard M.—round tables on collecting, archiv- 
ing, recording, and trying to get cantankerous folklorists to practice 
togetherness through a local society. At this latter meeting I learned 
something, that the liveliest groups are those which do not give in to 
ennui and whose activities consist largely of exploiting their own 
lively members. New York is the prime example. Stith Thompson 
traced the history of our group, suggesting strongly that a recent 
past president gave in too easily to what he mistook for conspiracy— 
a recent publication of Hoosier folk remedies and a forthcoming 
one on play-parties indicate the wisdom of never backing down. 
(This meeting is another example.) Maine, California, Michigan, 
Ohio, Indiana, Pennsylvania, and New York were represented here— 
if I could find my notes on what was said I would be glad to tell 
you all about it. My mind has gone 





In the meantime back in the classroom-library, the blackboard 
jungle, the business of serious teaching went right on, especially in 
the center ring where the visiting ringmasters’ centripetally kept the 
other rings from falling from orbit centrifugally. (Centripetally since 
the Taylor-Luomala courses moved ever inward, deeper and deeper 
into Introduction to Folklore, 10,000 years in ten weeks; Folklore of 
the Pacific, 10,000 miles each two hours, often without a trace of 
‘ smoke; The Proverb, the world’s wisdom in a tiny capsule; and 
Problems in Folklore, the problem being how does one man know 
so much about so many things with bibliographical asides multilingually 
conceived? The answer, sheer genius. Centrifugally, ringmaster Dor- 
son, laughing in many languages, threw visitors disparately at the 
Roberts-Richmond satellites—before the metaphor confuses you, 
realize this is not an ordinary circus but a lunar one—ever outward 
revolving, shucking off big chunks of Aarne-Thompson and Poor 
Gerould. These embattled savants invited in from the noon day sun, 
the very bitching time of day, those who with calm insanity could 
find a single exact motif among the revised billions or who shattered 
preconceptions and old prejudices by the devastating illogic of an 
inflectionograph conceived for notating vocal choreography and 
dedicated to tale telling, out of school. On alternate days of care- 
fully convoluted weeks a ballad book was clinically dissected never 
to live again—and this by students who were often depraved under- 
graduates speaking with the tongues . . . and out of mouths... — 
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to which was appended creole lullabies and Barbara Allen, virgin of 
many versions, some ad. 

Some of these same madcaps doubled in cosmography, appearing 
from three to beer on Mondays and Wednesdays in International 
Relations in Folklore through the courtesy of an electronic check- 
writer with a short circuit. And these gay many-ringed diversions, 
each as a galaxy of its own, pulling, diverting, exploding did not in 
the least affect me, affect me, affect me. But who will type my little 
notes? (or, by Aarne-Thompson, note my little types?) Who, by Bolta 
and Polivka, will motif my lithesome hand, when I’m in that way 
out land? 


All seriousness, what did this summer do for me? Besides pro- 
vide me with a duplicate copy of cards from a library which I hope 
to see in a Lafayette duplicate? three reviews, four speeches, one 
co-book, two articles? the acquaintance of over forty teachers of 
folklore? over fifty students of same? prestige on my own campus 
based on the fact that I now know a little bit about something I 
have long talked about? The inspiration and guidance from excep- 
tional folklorists who refuse to believe I’m useless to the cause? 
Advice of the most practical kind like always interview those who are 
liveliest in the head, always carry around in your head questions for 
which you will someday run across: answers, don’t hesitate to apply 
for financial help from every possible source for folklore research, 
work at least a forty-eight hour day, catnapping like an Edison to 
renew that 5%? 

If you can keep your head while all those around you are asleep, 
and accept the blame, you may not be a man, my son, but keep 
bucking for promotion. 





12, CLORANE GARDENS 
LONDON, N.W.3. 
HAMPSTEAD 9116. 


February 20, 1958 


To the Editor, 
Midwest Folklore, 
Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Dear Sir, 


In her otherwise admirable review of Cecil Sharp, Mrs. Flanders infers 
that in the absence of a recording machine Cecil Sharp was unable to obtain 
an accurate notation of the song as sung and that he therefore had to 
alter the words in order to fit them to his music notation. This is a mis- 
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understanding of the actual situation and as it may lead others to form a 
false impression I hope you will allow me to state the facts. 

Cecil Sharp altered neither words nor tunes in his manuscript collections 
and his transcriptions taken direct from the singers are probably as accurate 
as if they had been taken from a record. The alteration of texts to which 
Mrs. Flanders refers concerned the publication—and not the notation—of 
the songs for general use. 

His principle (as stated on page 51 of his biography) was not to ‘im- 
prove’; he restricted himself to slight verbal alterations when words and tunes 
did not fit, to the correction of grammatical errors and to the collation of 
different versions of the same text when the single text was incomplete and 
unintelligible. The fitting of words to tune was necessitated when, as fre- 
quently occurs, there is an irregularity of rhythm in the corresponding lines 
of successive stanzas. The traditional singer will accommodate the tune to 
fit irregularities in the text, but in publication it is usually not practicable 
to publish more than one form of the tune and variants have to be omitted. 
Examination of Cecil Sharp’s manuscript collections will show that he noted 
a number of variants as sung by individual singers. Had he been fortunate 
enough to have a tape-recording machine he would no doubt have been able 
to record additional variants, but our greatest loss is that we have no record 
of the style of the many fine traditional singers who sang to him, for that 
is something which cannot be set down on paper. 


Yours faithfully, 
MAUD KARPELIS 


— —- -« nas 


By KENNETH S. GOLDSTEIN 
University of Pennsylvania 


FOLKLORE 
ON RECORDS 





Tue TRADITIONAL SINGER, the scholar, and the city-bred 


singer of folksongs occasionally find themselves in the same position, 
whether by design or accident, of recording materials, at home, in 
the field or at a studio, which can serve the ends of instruction for 
the folklore student and teacher. The seven recordings reviewed in 
this article serve as an excellent example of the coincidence of such 
potential utilization. 

Perhaps the best of the recent batch of field recordings issued 
on long-playing records is Ed Kahn’s magnificent recordings of the 
great banjo-picker and singer, Pete Steele, on a Folkways Records 
release (FS 3828).' Kahn, one of the most knowledgeable of the 
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undergraduate students of folklore in this country, made these re- 
cordings of Pete Steele in Hamilton, Ohio, where the banjo player 
had settled in 1937 after having previously spent most of his life in 
Kentucky. Of the seventeen selections played and sung by Steele 
(with some assists from his wife) on this recording, nine had pre- 
viously been recorded by Alan Lomax for the Folk Music Archives 
of the Library of Congress in 1938. For those interested in studying 
changes in tradition in the repertory of a single performer, it is now 
possible to compare the recent recordings (made in August, 1957) 
with those made nineteen years earlier. Steele has lost little of his 
amazing instrumental virtuosity, and, as a singer, is one of the few 
individuals whose voice blends perfectly with the banjo. The record 
is an ideal document for classroom instruction, and Kahn’s short but 
excellent notes and bibliographical data in the accompanying booklet 
can serve as a guide to students for further research in the proper 
direction. Mr. Kahn should also be congratulated for an excellent 
tape-editing job, for the listener is never bored with meaningless 
repartee between the informant and the collector; some of Steele’s 
commentary on the songs has been included, but it is always pointed 
and valuable. Worthy of special mention in this regard is Steele’s 
fascinating exposition of the compatability of music and religion. 


Another very important contribution to the study of English- 
language folksong comes to us from Australia. On Australian Tradi- 
tional Singers and Musicians (C-7),* Wattle Records of Sydney, 
Australia, has presented us with recordings of folk informants made 
in the field by John Meredith and other members of the Australian 
Folklore Society. The paucity of recorded Australian materials 
available in this country, and the fact that none of these have been 
actual field recordings, makes this album an important issue, indeed. 
But the album must also be considered for its excellent contents. 
More than half the record is devoted to the singing and instrumentals 
of Sally Sloane, a sexagenarian of Irish ancestry from New South 
Wales. Mrs. Sloan is one of the great traditional singers of the world, 
certainly comparing favorably with the best to be offered in the 
English-speaking nations. And Mrs. Sloane’s renditions on the button 
accordion and mouth organ are as delightful as her singing. Other 
highlights of this recording include Duke Tritton’s fine performances 
of two bush songs and Herb Gimbert’s excellent tin whistle instru- 
mentals. Included with the record is a fourteen page booklet con- 
taining extensive biographical notes on the performers and erudite 
commentary on each of the selections, prepared by Edgar Waters, 
one of Australia’s most knowledgeable song-lorists, and a guiding 
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light of Wattle Recordings. This recording is the first in Wattle’s 
Archive Series of field recordings, and we look forward eagerly to 
future recordings promised by them for this series. 

Jean Ritchie, America’s most recorded folksinger of a traditional 
background, is presented to us in two unusual albums which place 
her songs in a contextual setting. On Singing Family of the Cumber- 
lands (Riverside RLP 12-653) ,° Miss Ritchie (actually Mrs. George 
Pickow) presents us with ten songs interwoven with commentary 
from her fascinating biography. Jean relates incidents from her 
Kentucky mountain home life which are intimately bound up with 
song: working in the fields, a molasses stir-off and her first kiss, 
a typical Christmas, a family reunion. The recording affords the 
listener the opportunity to hear a traditional singer giving her own 
interpretation of the setting for the songs, rather than that viewed 
through the eyes of a collector. The amount of talking on the re- 
cording, though absolutely necessary to achieving the end intended, 
may result in limiting the frequency with which this record will be 
listened to with undivided attention. This problem is admirably 
absent in the Folkways recording The Ritchies of Kentucky (FA 
2316) ,* in which Miss Ritchie keeps her introductory remarks to 
a minimum, supplementing them with additional information in the 
notes of the very attractive booklet which accompanies the album. 
And in this recording we hear not only Jean, but also many other 
members of her singing family—mother, father, sisters, and cousins— 
in solo and group performances recorded over a period of years. 
The results are sometimes unexpected, but certainly always beautiful. 


We next turn to the phenomena of the professional folklorist- 
collector who also acts as a performing interpretor of folkmusic. In 
John Greenway we have an example of the socially-oriented scholar 
who finds as much pleasure in interpreting the materials he has collect- 
ed, as in writing about them. In Talking Blues (Folkways FH 5232) ,° 
Greenway, a pleasant gravelly voiced singer whose previous recordings 
on Riverside have been well received, turns to a genre of song about 
which all too little is known, although the popularity of its form 
has been widely attested over the past four decades. The album is 
not an attempt to answer any of the problems related to this form, 
but is rather an exposition of the form itself as exemplified in the 
fifteen songs selected by Greenway. The songs range from traditional 
white and Negro pieces to later hillbilly parodies, the social protest 
Pieces of Woody Guthrie, and finally to more recent economic and 
political parodies and extensions of the form. Dr. Greenway’s per- 
formances of Guthrie’s songs are especially welcome now that Guthrie 
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himself can no longer record, and he brings to these songs an under- 
standing and sensitivity which few singers have been able to achieve. 
That each of these songs is a social commentary, from the earliest 
to the more recent utilization of this form, suggests the need for 
further research in developing the connections between function and 
form in folksong. 


In Alan Lomax’s new recording for Tradition Records, Texas 
Folk Songs (TLP 1029) ,° we find still another example of the collector- 
turned-singer. Mr. Lomax’s recent return to the United States after 
spending several years in Europe should be welcomed by all folk music 
lovers and scholars. The Lomax family, perhaps more than any other 
individuals, has been responsible for the broad popular and scholarly 
interest in folksongs which has developed among the younger genera- 
tion of coming American folklorists. Their numerous books, though 
occasionally scurrilously attacked by short-sighted scholars, are still 
monuments to the concept of making American folk culture alive 
and meaningful without cheapening it. And now we are presented 
with still another side of Lomax’s many faceted talents. In this anthol- 
ogy of white and Negro songs from his home state, Lomax shows us 
how well he has learned his musical ABCs from the many traditional 
singers from whom he has collected. A strong, supple baritone voice 
of good range and excellent quality gives his performance a vocal 
base for enjoyment by all levels of potential listeners. And Lomax 
has avoided the usually horrendous results stemming from intentional 
imitation of a traditional singer; instead he has fully absorbed the 
methods of sound projection and tonal mannerisms of the folk 
singer and presents us with songs sympathetically and expressively 
interpreted in a straight forward manner, achieving a traditional- 
sounding performance, and avoiding the self-consciousness of the 
many city-billy performers who attempt to re-create these same songs 
without Lomax’s depth of understanding and appreciation for the 
songs. 

This last remark should not be interpreted as an all-out attack 
against the city-billy folksinger, for in these individuals we have pre- 
sented to us cultural phenomena of considerable importance to our 
understanding of the place music has in the creative expression of the 
of the urban-centered world of the present and future. Only occa- 
sionally are we able to find among these city-bred folksingers articu- 
late and succinctly expressive individuals who have developed an 
understanding and a philosophy for their actions and thoughts 
concerning folkmusic. In Peggy Seeger, we seem to have just such 
an individual. And in the very brilliant backliner notes to her recent 
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Riverside album, Peggy Seeger: Folksongs and Ballads (RLP 12- 
655) ,7 we find statements which show a perceptiveness and under- 
standing so badly lacking in most performers in this new ‘tradi- 
tion’. Her notes begin with a description of the recent revival of 
folkmusic interest in America, the elements which determine the 
form which it takes, and then proceed to the heart of the matter— 
the factors producing change in folk music as handled by the city 


folksingers. Miss Seeger writes: 


ets, largely, they are due to a lack of knowledge and affection for 
the history and cultural context of the songs, without which a song becomes 
a fish out of water and has difficulty in breathing. Words come to mean less, 
and substitution of popular language takes place. The singer, in his search 
for a style of his own, or in his own imitation of someone else’s style, may 
change the tune merely through experimentation with vocal technique or lack 
of ability to imitate properly. But a new music comes out, with its feet still 
recognizeably (though sometimes shakily) placed on the old foundations. 
There is nothing less legitimate about it, and it is often more meaningful in 
present day life, especially if the users are conscious of how the music came 
into their hands and are careful in their treatment of it. 


The italics in the quoted statement are my own, for it is in that 
reservation of Miss Seeger that the crux of the situation lies. Few 
indeed are the city folksingers who know anything about how this 
music came down to them, and even fewer are those who treat the 
songs carefully, not in the sense of their being fragile, but in at- 
tempting to keep the songs meaningfully whole, even in their new 
contextual setting. The answer seems obvious to me, though it has 
largely been overlooked by these new purveyors of folkmusic. A 
would-be city folksinger should steep himself in the tradition, listening 
carefully to traditional singers whether on recordings or in the field, 
and reading about and observing the socio-cultural context of the 
materials he wishes to perform, developing, at the same time, a self- 
critical, analytical approach to their performance. In Miss Seeger, 
the daughter of two of America’s leading folkmusicologists, Charles 
and Ruth Seeger, we see an excellent example of the folkmusically- 
steeped person. Her background resulted in her hearing hours-on- 
end of traditional folkmusic-making while still a child, and the results 
are certainly noticeable in the songs she performs on this recording. 
As Miss Seeger states, “Most of the music I sing, therefore, is music 
which has been absorbed, rather than consciously learned, though my 
sources have ranged from live performances by traditional singers to 
books, recordings, and family usage.” Most of Miss Seeger’s songs 
have undergone change, sometimes radically so, but it is a change 
which is itself the very essence of folkmusic. The change has been 
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a natural one, not contrived or effect-reaching re-creation. And 
change is a continuing process with her, not one in which a certain 
effect is achieved, recognized as being ‘superior’, and then consciously 
maintained over a period of time as being artistically the best attain- 
able. Folklorists owe Miss Seeger a great debt for her insights, her 
ability to express them, and for the very real way in which she is 
her own best example of these ideas. 


Nores 


1 Banjo Tunes and Songs sung by Pete Steele. Recorded and edited by 
Ed Kahn. Folkways Records & Service Corporation, N.Y., 1958. 12” LP, 
FS 3828. Booklet containing introduction, notes and texts, by Ed Kahn; 
8 pp., photographs. $5.95. 

* Australian Traditional Singers and Musicians. Recorded by John Mere- 
dith and other members of the Australian Folklore Society. Wattle Recordings, 
East Sydney, Australia, 1957. 10” LP, Archive Series, Number One, C-7. 
Booklet containing introduction, biographical notes, song notes, references and 
texts, by Edgar Waters; 14 pp., photographs. $5.00. (Wattle recordings may 
be purchased in the United States from Folklore Associates, 421 So. Iseminger 
Street, Philadelphia 47, Pennsylvania.) 

8 Jean Ritchie: songs and stories of her Singing Family of the Cumber- 
lands. Recorded and edited by Kenneth §S. Goldstein. Riverside Records 
(Bill Grauer Productions, Inc.), New York, 1958. 12” LP, Folklore Series, 
RLP 12-653. Backliner notes by Kenneth S. Goldstein. $4.98. 

*The Ritchie Family of Kentucky: Jean Ritchie Interviews Her Family, 
with Documentary Recordings. Recorded by Jean Ritchie and George Pickow. 
Folkways Records & Service Corporation, New York, 1958. 12” LP, FA 2316. 
Booklet containing introductory note, script, texts and notes, by Jean Ritchie; 
24 pp., photographs. $5.95. 

5 Talking Blues sung by John Greenway. Recorded by John Greenway, 
edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. Folkways Records & Service Corporation, New 
York, 1958. 12” LP, FH 5232. Booklet containing introductory note by John 
Greenway, with song notes and texts by Kenneth S. Goldstein; 12 pp., photo- 
graphs and illustrations. $5.95. 

® Texas Folk Songs sung by Alan Lomax. Recorded by Peter Kennedy, 
edited by Alan Lomax. Tradition Records, New York, 1958. 12” LP, TLP 
1029. Backliner introduction and notes by Alan Lomax. $4.98. 

7 Peggy Seeger: Folksongs and Ballads. Recorded by Topic Recording 
Studio, London, edited by Kenneth S. Goldstein. Riverside Records (Bill 
Grauer Productions, Inc.), New York, 1958. 12” LP, Folklore Series, RLP 
12-655. Backliner introduction and notes by Peggy Seeger. $4.98. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THe FOLKTALE 


The Types of the Folktale in Cuba, Puerto Rico, the Dominican 
Republic, and Spanish South America. By Terrence Leslie Hansen. 
(Berkeley: University of California Publications, Folklore Studies, 
VIII, 1957). Pp. xvi + 202. $4.50. 


Since the original publication of Antti Aarne’s Verzeichnis der 
Marchentypes (FFC 3) in 1910, a number of surveys of the folktales 
of different countries or regions have been printed which follow 
Aarne’s system. Stith Thompson translated and enlarged Aarne’s work 
as The Types of the Folktale (FFC 74) in 1928, and this work gave 
further impetus to the publication of regional and national surveys. 
Still the tales of many areas remain unsurveyed so that any person 
who wishes to investigate them must wade through a morass of un- 
indexed collections. Anyone who works frequently with the folktale 
greets with joy, therefore, the publication of a new survey such as 
Hansen’s. The Spanish tales of the new World have been but scantily 
indexed and Hansen’s work is a very welcome guide. We also look 
forward to the completion and publication of the index of Spanish 
tales in North and Central America which Hansen announces in his 
introduction. 

Surveys which follow the Aarne-Thompson system cannot, of 
course, display too much originality. Still, Hansen’s survey is an out- 
standing one in a number of ways. First of all, he has made a 
thorough search for published collections of tales and has even in- 
cluded about 125 Cuban tales from manuscript sources. He has used 
several collections which were previously indexed in Helen Flowers, 
A Classification of the Folktales of the West Indies by Types and 
Motifs (Ph. D. diss., Indiana University, 1952), but these two indexes 
supplement one another. Hansen has been generous in the sum- 
maries of tales which he has provided. By the use of symbols follow- 
ing the bibliographical reference for each version of a type, he has 
made it possible to ascertain, with considerable accuracy, the narra- 
tive content of each story. Moreover, motif numbers are often inserted 
in the descriptions of the types to facilitate cross references. Finally, 
there is given at the end of the work an alphabetical index which is 
very full—much fuller, for instance, than the alphabetical index given 
by Aarne-Thompson. 

Hansen has added a surprisingly large number of new types. 
Many of the new types are necessary because of the variety of the 
tale tradition with which he has been dealing. In a large number 
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of cases, however, only one version is cited for a new type. Since 
one generally considers a type as a folktale that exists in a number 
of versions, it might have made the index more useable if the 
designation “type” had been retained for the stories with many ver- 
sions while the less frequently appearing stories had been listed in 
a separate motif-index. Another reason for the large number of new 
type numbers is that in some cases different numbers have been 
given to several forms of the same story because of minor variations 
among the several forms. So types **139, **203A, and **203B all 
seem actually to be versions of the same type. A number of the new 
types which are added, moreover, are legends which the Type-Index 
was not designed to include. They also might better have been in- 
cluded in a separate motif-index or in a special legend index. 

Although Hansen has been very generous in citing cross refer- 
ences, the following list is intended as a supplement. (The first 
number given is the type number from the Aarne-Thompson Index; 
the second number is from Hansen’s Index.) 41 cf. **74S; 303 cf. 
315**A; 315 cf. 300**A; 450 cf. 327**G, **452B; 480 cf. 510, 403 
ae se, ae, “see, “Eee As onl” of, ©8302: 70 ct. eo: 
720 cf. *1374B; 945 cf. 853**C; 956B cf. *970; 1012 cf. **1704; 
1013 cf. **1704; 1130 cf. *773B; 1164 cf. *340, *340**H; 1361 cf. 
1688**C; 1381 cf. 1696*A; 1541 cf. 1642**A; 1541**** cf. 
*1550**F; 1696 cf. *1703**A; 1710’ cf. **1701; 1732* cf. 1940*B; 
1950 cf. **823C; 1960D cf. 1889**M. 


Indiana University Warren E. Roberts 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Dahomean Narrative: A Cross-Cultural Analysis. By Melville J. 
and Francis S. Herskovits. (Evanston: Northwestern University Press, 
1958). xviii + 490 pp. $6.50. 


Melville and Frances Herskovits relate their collection of 155 
Dahomean tales to the cultural matrix in which they are found. In- 
cluded are examples of stories about the gods, divination, hunters, 
twins, orphans, the abnormally born, tricksters, and women, as well 
as “historical,” explanatory and moralizing tales. The authors point 
out that the basic themes of narrative show much similarity through- 
out Old World Culture. Among the motifs of Dahomean narrative 
are variants on Oedipus, William Tell, the Prometheus theme, Cin- 
derella, Lohengrin, Delilah and Salome, and Ali Baba and the Forty 
Thieves. The tales are preceded by an eighty-page introduction to 
Dahomean narrative forms and a forty-page cross-cultural analysis 
of myth. 
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The authors say that these narratives have taught them much 
about “how the Dahomean sees his world and himself, and how his 
imagination plays on the realities of everyday life.” In making these 
stories available the Herskovitses enable many others to obtain in- 
sights concérning the Dahomean world. The tales are varied enough 
to suit the tastes of a wide range of social scientists and humanists. 

Associated with stories in Dahomey are riddles, proverbs, and 
verse; the authors comment incisively on and give examples of these 
forms. Attention is called to such stylistic devices as indirection, 
allusion, metaphor, double meaning, aphorism, personification, and 
the direct statement. Of general interest is the professional ahanjito 
(the singer, story-teller and riddler), who wandered through the 
country satirizing without fear of punishment. 

The analysis of the relation between Dahomean literature and 
culture is not limited to the past. Among the interesting examples of 
cultural substitution cited is the reinterpretation of cowries in terms 
of francs, the mention of trains in traditional tales, and the char- 
acter in a story who cleared himself in court by producing the book 
in which he had “marked down everything.” 

One of the most valuable sections of the volume is called “A 
Cross-Cultural Approach to Myth.” Myth is defined as “a narrative 
which given symbolic expression to a system of relationships between 
man and the universe in which he finds himself.” Rival theories of 
the origin of myth and the role of narrative are succinctly summarized 
and evaluated. With the exception of the Jungian mystique of the 
archetype none of these theories of myth is demolished. Primordial 
images, primitive mentality, the “primitive” automaton, the collective 
unconscious, and a universalizing of symbolic experiences, the authors 
say, produce a theoretical formulation that explains “universals in 
human behavior without the benefit of empirical proof.” 


The authors do not deny the validity and the usefulness of the 
functional approach of the Cambridge School, Bronislaw Malinowski, 
Lord Raglan, and others, but they contend that this approach alone 
is not an adequate conceptualization of myth. The Cambridge School’s 


‘generalizations are said to be drawn from Greek mythology, Malinow- 


ski’s from the Trobriands. On the basis of the Dahomean materials, 
the Herskovitses challenge Malinowski’s conclusion that mythology 
contains no explanatory elements, and they criticize Raglan’s generali- 
zation concerning the absence of creativity in the telling of tales. 
The authors do not reject the hypothesis of the Oedipus mecha- 
nism as a factor influencing the development of myths. They point 
out that the theme of rivalry between siblings, usually ignored, must 
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be taken into account. An important point made by the Herskovitses 
is the necessity of giving attention to the father’s fear of being dis- 
placed by his son as well as to the son’s jealousy of his father. 

A pluralistic theory of myth is advanced and it is suggested that 
concepts and hypotheses be taken into “the laboratory of the cross- 
cultural field” to test their generalizing value. 

This work is a propitious beginning for a series on Africa to be 
published under the auspices of Northwestern University’s Program 
of African Studies. 


Oberlin College George E, Simpson 
Oberlin, Ohio 


The Rainbow Book of American Folk Tales and Legends. Ed. by 
Maria Leach, ill. by Mare Simont. (Cleveland: World Publishing 
Co., 1958). 315 pp. Notes, Bibliography, Index. $4.95. 


A collection of American prose folklore for children ordinarily 
calls for only brief notice here for the benefit of folklorists. But 
since this volume is so lavishly done and comes from the hand of 
a respected scholar and editor, it deserves more than brief routine 
attention. 

The book’s physical appearance and bulk are arresting. In 8 x 11 
format, with many drawings, including one- and two-page spreads 
in color, it is a landmark in the art of publishing. The generous 
margins and large type make it a joy to leaf through and to read. 

The contents of the book cover more history and geography 
than the usual collection. It contains most of the prose folktale types 
and draws material from the two American continents. The content 
divisions are as follows: You’ve Heard About . . . (Paul Bunyan, 
Mike Fink, and other heroes); State Lore (data on each of the 
forty-eight); Bad Men (Billy the Kid, Jesse James, etc.); Tall Talk 
(Mosquitoes, The Shaggy Dog ,etc.); Strange Tales (Oh, Deary 
Me, and other scares) ; Local Legends and Popular Tales (Lovers’ 
Leaps, The Talking Mule, Twist-Mouth Family); Other American 
Folk Tales (North American Indians, Central American Indians, 
Mexico, and South American Indians). Counting the state lore 
separately the volume contains 124 items of varying length and 
interest. 


The problems of selecting, proportioning, and presenting the con- 
tents must have been trying. Though Mrs. Leach nowhere writes down 
to an audience, the book as a whole seems to be aimed at American 
youth, or perhaps at the general fireside reader. She has not wished 
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to bore any reader with lengthy entries on our heroes and bad men. 
Rather, she has summarized their place in American lore and has 
not much more than synopsized the most recent scholarship on 
Bunyan, Appleseed, Fink, and others. The lore of each state in- 
cludes the state flower, bird, nicknames, and one or more local state 
legends. Though accurate and informative, this section occupies 
over one hundred pages of the book; while on the other hand, only 
nineteen myths and legends cover the other American cultures from 
Alaska to Tierra del Fuego. The folklorist may notice this dispro- 
portion, but the general reader perhaps will not. 

I would like to commend the editor and publisher for this sump- 
tuous piece of work, not only for their artistic achievement, but also 
for their loving care and attention given to the American folktale 
and legend. 


Morehead State College Leonard Roberts 
Morehead, Kentucky 


FOLKLORE AND LITERATURE 


Folklore in American Literature. John T. Flanagan and Arthur 
Palmer Hudson. (Evanston, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 
1958.) xvi + 511 pp. 


A collection of short stories, folk tales, ballads, poems, plays, 
and essays, this anthology is chosen and arranged from the special 
point of view informing its title. Its arrangement consists of twelve 
sections reflecting the abiding interest of most American folklorists 
in such topics as frontier humor, the tall tale, the Indian, the Yankee, 
the Negro. The great immigration from central and southern Europe 
for almost all American folklorists is still an uninteresting fact. What 
the editors have put into these twelve sections, some of it anyway, 
will be seriously questioned. I would cite two examples. I would 
question the choice of Paul Green’s “Unto Such Glory,” printed in 
Section IV, Witchcraft and Superstition. If the use and acceptance 
of biblical imagery by the characters in the play is to be accounted 
folklore, then the play rightfully belongs, Perhaps its idiom may be 
called folk speech, but the play has neither in its characters nor in 
its situations anything I would think of as folkloristic. In Section 
XI, Folk Songs and Ballads, the editors include Whitman’s “I Hear 
American Singing” and selections from “The Song of Myself,’ with 
the explanation that the poet did not use folklore in the obvious con- 
notation of the term. But their extension of the term to include 
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verses containing vignettes of ordinary life or lists of occupations of 
the people seems to me without warrant. “The young fellow drives 
the express-wagon, (I love him, though I do not know him;)/ The 
half-breed straps on his light boots to compete in the race,” (cf. p. 463, 
11. 3-4). Is this folklore? 


Almost all of the selections in this anthology are either tales or 
poems, and they are of two kinds. One is the tale or poem usually 
having currency only in print, the work of a literary person resorting 
to folkloristic themes and devices. The other is a tale or a poem that 
has or has had currency in oral tradition, found by a collector who 
may print it with some or no alterations of his own. Benet’s famous 
story of “The Devil and Daniel Webster” is, of course, an example 
of a literary man’s use of a folkloristic theme. Randolph’s tale of “The 
Devil’s Pretty Daughter” is a genuine folktale. In this anthology, 
both are considered literature, apparently on the assumption that 
even with these differences literature remains indivisible. But if this 
indivisibility is granted, and if it is allowed as I think it should be, 
that the folk tale and the artist’s tale using folkloristic themes and 
devices are literature, there are still discriminations to be made which 
are inherent in each type. Unless we are to be satisfied with the 
important but still clerical work of pointing out the presence of folk- 
lore in a Hawthorne or a Mark Twain tale, there will have to be 
formulated some sort of point of view applying to the writer’s tale, 
the folk tale, or both. On this matter, the editors are not very help- 
ful. And the absence of any statement on the special problems of 
folklore in literature or folklore as literature pertinent to all of this 
diversified collection makes me think that the introduction to the 
book, devoted to an account of our increasing interest in folklore 
and to a description of the sections of the book, is something of a 
lost opportunity. Every piece in this anthology has its peculiar prob- 
lems. Still a statement of a point of view relevant in some way to 
all of them would be immensely helpful, if only as a point of departure. 

The editors do cite studies made of certain pieces in their anthol- 
ogy, but I believe that the bibliographies in it do not always suggest 
the scope of the work that has been done in the province of the 
book. If what has been written sometimes suffers from scholars 
who know more about literature than they do about folklore, enough 
excellent material remains to be of help to users of this anthology. 
Perhaps because their book was already in the press, the editors 
were unable to refer to a major effort on its subject, the issue of 
JAF on folklore in literature (70, 1957). Amidst the disagreements 
of its contributors, there is much in their discussions that anyone 
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using this book must read. Moreover, its bibliographies, often an- 
notated in one way or another, refers to a wide range of studies that, 
in certain instances, are related to selections in the anthology. One 
wonders, for this reason, why there is no reference to Gallacher’s 
article on Franklin’s “Way to Wealth” (JEGP, 48, 229-251). Another 
omission, incidentally, is a reference to the new printing of the Child 
ballads in 1956 (cf. p. 308, n. 1.). 


I think that in the special issue of JAF, in essays, such as Gal- 
lacher’s or, to cite quite another kind, the analysis by Q. D. Leavis 
of Hawthorne’s “The Maypole of Merrymount” (not in the anthol- 
ogy) in the Sewanee Review, 59, 179ff., an instructor may find sug- 
gestions for what he will want to do with this novel anthology. But 
even with such help as he may get, he will have to bring something 
more than the usual to it. 


Southern Illinois University W. E. Simeone 
Carbondale, Illinois 


The Singing Mountaineers: Songs and Tales of the Quecha 
People. Collected and translated into Spanish by José Maria Arguedas; 
translated into English by Ruth Stephan. (Austin: University of 
Texas Press, 1957). 203 pp. $3.75. 


It has been very interesting to study songs and stories from 
another culture with no written language, for I have some experi- 
ence in the study of Navajo chants and they have no written lan- 
guage either. The two cultures seem to be extraordinarily different 
because the Navajo people use their chants entirely to re-enforce 
their religious ceremonies, whereas in this book of the culture of 
the Quecha Indians of Peru there seems to be almost no connection 
with a religion, and the songs and stories are personal, not tribal as 
those of the Navajo’s are. The Incas had no written language, al- 
though there is a tradition that in pre-Inca times their written language 
was destroyed by a conqueror. The king at that period believed that 
communication in writing was the source of vice and pestilence among 
his people and for that reason he forbade them to learn to write. 
This is quoted from De Ayala of the 17th century, who spoke of this 
legend told to him by one of the “Amauta” or wisemen. Fernando 
Montesinos of the 17th century, who quoted this, probably found it 
in the manuscript of Blas Valera of the 16th century, and this dis- 
appeared many years ago. 
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The Indians of the Andes, living in these remote mountains, 
are very conservative and use only their Quecha language which is 
derived from the Court language of the Incas for they have never 
learned Spanish and mostly are ignorant of it now. The old songs 
told of victories, and in Inca times the “Amautas” (wisemen) used 
to recite the narratives and allegories. Nowadays in religious fiestas 
and at harvest time there is much dancing and singing in the Quecha 
language, the use of which has increased at the present time. They 
also celebrate often at the Catholic festivals because these occur close 
to the agricultural rituals of the old Inca calendar. (The Pueblo 
Indians in our Southwest hold their festivals at these times also.) 
Some of the Quecha songs which are still sung stem directly from the 
Inca culture, and De Ayala states that, for instance, in the 17th 
century a song was noted down saying, “We shall drink in the head 
of the enemy, and we shall carry necklaces of his teeth, and we shall 
make a flute of his bones, and of his skin a drum, and we shall sing.” 
This song was noted again a few years ago by the folklorist Mr. J. 
M. B. Farfan, and it is still sung almost word for word, having been 
sung for at least 350 years, and all these songs are held in verbal 
memory as they have no way of writing them down. 


The poems in this collection, which is the first to be made 
systematically, are mostly love songs full of loneliness and longing, 
and their similes come from the rain, wind and storms of the moun- 
tains, with the great Condor as a sort of presiding force. Many are 
work songs, particularly for the harvests and are shaped by the 
rhythm of the labor of threshing and other work, and for the dances. 


The tales in this book give a strong feeling of fear, and are 
much concerned with ghosts and death, and there are strange forms 
of half death when the hero or heroine returns to life, and in one 
case a woman returns in answer to a passionate husband, The Con- 
dor appears in human form and as a deliverer. 

The impression of the whole book is a very genuine transmis- 
sion of the spirit of this primitive culture which partakes of the 
loneliness, terror and harshness of the great mountains from which 
it was born. The realization of the Quecha folklore is just beginning 
to expand, and since 1953 Jose Maria Arguedas has been head of 
the Institute Ethnologico at Lima, where Father Lira and J. M. B. 
Farfan collaborate with him to publish the folklore. 


New York, N.Y. Mary C. Wheelwright 
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Lithuanian Folk Tales. Compiled and edited by Stepas Zobar- 
skas, illustrated by Ada Korsakaite. (Brooklyn, N.Y.: Gerald J. 
Rickard, 1958)). Pp. X + 200. $4.50. 


This is the first edition of Lithuanian folk tales in English, com- 
piled and edited by a noted Lithuanian writer, The collection includes 
thirty-six Lithuanian folk tales, compiled from different sources, 
but mostly from the best Lithuanian folk tale collection, edited by 
J. Basanavicius in Chicago (1904-05) in four volumes and from two 
recent publications in Lithuania. Most important Lithuanian folk 
tales, like Egle, Twelve Brothers, Elenyte, Swan, the King’s wife, 
are represented in this collection. The source of only nine folk tales 
couldn’t be established, and the question remains whether they are 
genuine Lithuanian folk tales. 

Much help in preparing this collection was given the author by 
the noted Lithuanian folklorist Jonas Balys, who in his explanatory 
notes gives a scientific review of the collection (pp. 191-196). Except- 
ing some legends, all the other folk tales were indexed in J. Balys’ 
Motif-index of Lithuanian Narrative Folklore (Kaunas, 1936, publ. in 
Lithuanian and English). The index itself gives a classification of tales 
and legends according to Aarne’s system. Only six of these tales were 
translated by Francis Pranckus, all the others by the compiler him- 
self. The translators deliberately left some Lithuanian names in their 
original form, Lithuanian-Americans, as they read this collection, 
will recall the stories told them by their mothers and fathers, and 
Americans in general will find here a type of folk tale with a tender- 
ness and perception unlike those in other literatures. 


Columbia University ' A. Sesplaukis 
New York, N.Y. 


The Oral Art and Literature of the Kazakhs of Russian Central 
Asia. By Thomas G. Winner. Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1958). Pp. XIV + 269. $6.00. 


This is the first study of its kind in the English language. In 
his Foreword (pp. V and VI), Winner adequately describes the scope 
of his work which has been aided by grants from American Council 
of Learned Societies, Ford Foundation, and the Duke University Re- 
search Council. The author adopted a social approach rather than 
using an aesthetic critical principle. The main reason for this was 
the lack of the original Kazakh texts in the Western World and their 
availability in the Russian translations. 
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The contents of the book is indicated by the titles of the following 
ten chapters: I. The Kazakh Culture Pattern; II. Early Folklore; 
III. The Heroic Epos; IV. Folklore in the 19th Century; VI, Re- 
flections of Russian Rule; V. The Growth of a Kazakh Intelligentsia 
and of a Written Literature; VI. Cultural Developments of Soviet 
Kazakhstan; VII. Kazakh Soviet Oral Art; VIII. Early Soviet Kazakh 
Literature; IX. Kazakh Poetry after 1932; X. Kazakh Prose after 
1932. An appendix on Kazakh theater and drama and an Index 
complete the volume. 

There is much interesting material in Winner’s book. It gives 
a good picture of the oral and literary creativeness of an old Turanian 
tribe in Asia, the influence of the Russian conquerors in the nine- 
teenth century, and the recent Soviet developments in the “indepen- 
dent” Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic. We learn that Kazakhs had 
an oral literature from early feudal times. It was vigorously developed 
and cultivated in the written literature in the nineteenth century, 
when the people revolted against Russian oppression. At the present 
time Kazakhs have a full modern literature with many eminent repre- 
sentatives, particularly in the epic poetry (Dzambul DZabajev, a.o.). 
Being rich in poetic tradition, the Kazakh literature lacks prose and 
dramatic works. It is interesting to note that such prosaic works as 
Pushkin’s Dubrovski and Snowstorm were first translated into poetry 


(p. 235). 

A very important chapter in the book is that devoted to the life 
and work of the Russian and Ukrainian exiles in Kazakhstan in the 
19th century. Those included members of the Petrashevski circle, 
Durov, Dostojevski, Shevchenko, Korolenko, Dolgopolov a.o. The 
author, however, does not go into details in this fascinating field of 
the cultural intercourse. Shevchenko’s interest in the Kazakhs (e.g. 
except in his poetry) can be traced in his “Journal,” correspondence, 
and especially in his paintings (cf. D. Kosaryk: Zhyttya i dtyal’ nist’ 
T. Shevchenka, Kiev 1955, pp. 149, 152 ff.) This reviewer would 
like to see a more detailed treatment of Shevchenko-Tadzhybayev 
relationship, Dostoyevski-Valilhanov intercourse, etc. Perhaps Win- 
ner’s study will encourage a special further research of these problems. 

As a whole, the volume is an important contribution to our knowl- 
edge of “Russian (= Soviet) Central Asia” and its folk culture. As 
it stands, the volume can well serve as a model for other similar 
studies of Turanian Asiatic oral traditions and literatures that are so 
little known in the Western Hemisphere. 


The University of Manitoba J. B. Rudnyckyj 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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FOLKSONGS 


Folk Songs of the Caribbean. Collected by Jim Morse. (New 
York: Bantam Books, F 1788/8, 1958). xv + 208 pp., Pronuncia- 
tion Guides, Indices. 50¢. 


This handy book will be entertaining and elucidating to Ameri- 
can folklorists and tourists alike. Set up as a “musical voyage of 
the Caribbean” it gives a pretty good picture of the sort of popular 
song material found in the area from Central America on the west 
and Venezuela on the south to Cuba on the north. 


Many of the songs included are widely known in the States (“Day 
Dah Light,” “Wata Come a Me Y’eye”’), but there are plenty which 
will be new to the uninitiated. All are given in English with musical 
settings for guitar. When appropriate, Spanish, French, or Creole- 
French lyrics are also present. At the end of each section there is an 
entertainment guide and record guide to the area involved, Mexico, 
Haiti, and Trinidad have bibliographies also. These entries, geared 
pretty much to the “week-ending private secretary” are personal and 
erratic. There is a Preface by Lord Burgess and an Introduction 
(why, it is hard to say) by Tom Glazer. 

This book costs 50 cents. It is worth more, whether you can 
afford to check its authenticity first-hand or not. 


University of Pennsylvania Tristram P. Coffin 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HIstTorRIcAL REMINISCENCE 


The Long Haul West: The Great Canal Era, 1817-1850. By 
Madeline Sadler Waggoner. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1958). 
Pp. 320. $5.75. 


The story of transportation in America is more than a chapter 
in the economic and social history of the country: it is a part of 
the dream, a canvas for the self-revelation of the author, and a 
declaration of faith. Mrs. Waggoner has combined those features 
and others in her account of the canal-building era. Two introductory 
chapters present the background, problems, and early experience with 
canals in the seventeenth and eighteenth centries. With Chapter 3 
the story of “Old Erie” begins, and it is continued through the next 
seven. Chapters 11 and 12 concern the Pennsylvania system and the 
Ohio canals; Chapters 13 and 14 deal chiefly with canal construction 
in Indiana and developments of the 1830’s. Wisconsin and Illinois 
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canals are the subject of the next chapter, in which the height of 
the Jacksonian prosperity and the Panic of 1837 together with the 
“coming of the iron horse” complicate the plot and prepare the way 
for the outcome. The passing of the towpath in the quarter century 
after 1850 brings the story to a close. The volume is provided with 
a good bibliography, an adequate index, maps, and sixteen pages of 
clear, well-chosen illustrations. 

The main theme of The Long Haul West is the role of the canals 
in the westward settlement of the country rather than their contribu- 
tions to the development of the East or. national economic integration. 
The materials are largely those of social history, colorful, breezy, 
anecdotal, and entertaining. The style is informal, relaxed, and 
charming. Little use is made of statistics, and only a few dates 
appear in the pages, but the narrative moves easily and quickly, a 
great many personalities emerge briefly, and the pen pictures. afford 
a vivid, swiftly changing panorama of the boisterous and sentimental 
canal-day life. The author’s extensive research and careful scholar- 
ship are thus concealed but not lost, 

The writing of canal history has shown those qualities for almost 
a hundred years. No doubt the atmosphere in which the early chro- 
niclers recollected their experiences, the nature of the sources, which 
include a large proportion of letters and journals written by canal 
travelers, and perhaps even the leisurely pace with which the mules 
pulled the boats contributed to its distinctive features. The unique 
materials and values have made canal history a highly specialized 
form of historical literature. While The Long Haul West is valuable 
to the student of folklore for the abundant evidence it offers on 
canallers’ customs, traditions, and attitudes, it is also valuable at 
another level as an example of the folklore of the historical profession. 


Ohio University Harry R. Stevens 
Athens, Ohio 


